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Reveille in Africa 
HESE are days “ when events are moving very fast, be wiser next spring ; and their cries do little justice to 


and when final views cannot easily or lightly be 
taken ” ; and it would be presumptuous to attempt much 
more than to record the uplifting of heart which the 
furious action of only a few days has brought. For the 
first time since 1918, in this Thirty Years’ War, as 
General Smuts has called it, the Allies are attacking. 
It is a new and almost bewildering experience, utterly 
unknown to the younger generation and almost forgotten 
by their seniors. Hopes are high in every continent that 
the great holding actions of the last ten years—the battles 
of China, Spain, Britain, the Atlantic and Russia—may 
see their reward at least in sight in as many months. 
People who watched with horrified fascination as one 
aggression after another, in China, in Abyssinia, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Poland, in Norway, in Western Europe, 
in the Balkans and in Russia, unfolded itself with remorse- 
less precision now see the Germans themselves driven to 
self-defence by the greatest combined operation in 
history. The tune is being called by the Allies. 
German troops have invaded two more territories, Vichy 
France and Tunisia, with swiftness and determination. 
But they have not gone by choice this time. They have 
been drawn willy-nilly, as the Allies were so often and so 
fatefully drawn in earlier campaigns. 

There is still need for all the caution and reserve which, 
above all else, the people of this country have learned. 


Those who insist that all is now over bar the shouting may 





the feats which have still to be required of their fighting 
men. The punters who push up prices crazily in the 
markets are merely seeking capital gains under the cloak 
of the “ V” sign. The advance so far is in Africa, not in 
Europe. As yet, the strain is being taken by Italy and 
overseas France, not by Germany. The time of tribulation 
may indeed have come in sight for Nazis as well as 
Fascists. But this is the beginning, not the end—or, 
rather, as Mr Churchill has put it, the end of the 
beginning, not the beginning of the end. And the 
time between start and finish depends upon many factors, 
most of them not measurable. Stalin painted less than 
the full picture when he compared the importance 
of the Egyptian and Russian fronts by contrasting the 
four divisions of the Africa Korps with the 247 German 
divisions in Russia; the smashing of the four divisions, 
in the cleanest cut defeat that a German army has suffered 
since Jena, has proved, by the vistas it has opened, the 
fallacy of numbers. But the main point of Stalin’s warn- 
ing stands. Those who acclaim the destruction of Hitler’s 
African army and the scattering of yet another drove of 
Italian divisions as another Jena and Caporetto combined 
forget that at Jena a nation was defeated there and then, 
and that the flight from Caporetto took place on Italy’s 
own soil. The European fortress has still to be stormed ; 
and, apart from Russia, the Allies have no foothold in 
Europe. except in European hearts. 
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Yet, when ail this is said, the facts surely speak for 
themselves. The triumph of the Eighth Army in Egypt 
was the signal for the opening of a Grand Design beside 
which the smooth planned pounces of the Nazi machine 
may yet pale into historical insignificance. There has never 
been a more plain example of the worth of sea-power than 
the swift parade of American landings which has placed the 
whole coast of North Africa from Morocco to the borders 
of Tunisia in Allied hands. Two adjectives leap at once to 
mind to describe these happenings—“ amphibious ” and 
“ Churchillian”’—and they are as nearly synonymous as 
words can be. President Roosevelt, Mr Churchill has 
announced, was the plan’s actual author. it was devised 
by the war chiefs of the United States and Britain in June 
and August, when the decision was made, on a calculation 
of supplies, equipment and. shipping, that the opening of 
a Second Front in Europe would take too long. “ To hold 
the enemy on the French shore and to strike at his 
southern flank in the Mediterranean through North 
Africa” ; “ to make an enveloping attack ’—this was the 
plan made, and it is now being carried out with power 
and precision. It is itself, as the President has stated, a 
Second Front, with the plain aim of engaging the enemy 
before he can recover from his ordeal in the east. It is 
not an alternative to a new front in Europe, but a pre- 
lude ; by its success it will make fresh attacks, from 
Norway to the Balkans, correspondingly easier. 

Even more than the deeds themselves, it is their style 
that demands recognition. Never before, in Allied fighting, 
has the command of land, air and sea forces been so aptly 
combined as in Egypt. Never in modern warfare have 
two great countries carried out a strategical movement 
so nicely in unison as Britain and the United States in 
their nutcracker drive against Axis Africa. Never has an 
exercise in the logistics of supply and movement been 
carried out on so great a scale and with such harmonious 
timing. There is no time, admittedly, for charges and 
counter charges between the pundits and politicians. But 
those people who go out of their way to say that the critics 
of Allied leadership and strategy have been put out of 
court by these achievements are wrong. Indeed, the 
precise contrary is the case. The critics who asked for a 
combined command of all arms in every theatre and for 
a single strategy have been proved abundantly right; as 
Mr Churchill has said 


The manner in which the Egyptian arrangement 
between the air and military has been perfected has given 
a model which should be followed in all operations in 
the future. 


If there are critics who have been discredited, it is 
those who cried, with veiled menaces and less veiled 
slanders, for a Second Front when and where they 
nominated ; and those others who protested against the 
locking up of tonnage to supply the Middle East. 

It is no less foolish and futile to prophesy in victory 
than in defeat. Two aims of the operations that are now 
converging in North Africa are clear, and have been 
clearly stated. They are to drive the Axis armies to their 
own more bitter Dunkirk and to win back control of the 
Mediterranean. The nature and timing of what may come 
next can only be left to the decision of those who know and 
aré in charge. These are questions for the enemy to ask, 
and receive no answer uni the blow falls. But this much 
can be said even by the layman. The United Nations are 
taking up their positions on the third and southern side 
of the triangle which hems in German Europe. This small 
island of Britain is too tiny a base from which to deploy 
the vast land and air resources of the United Nations, now 
mobilised and on the move ; it is too narrow a funnel for 
the full outpouring of men and materials from North 
America. The greatest lack of the Allies in this war, by con- 
trast to the last, has been the lack of the land of France, 
broad and pointing to the enemy’s heart. While the Allies 
have no foothold in Europe except deep in Russia—not 
even a Torres Vedras for new Wellingtons to strike from 
—this serious lack will remain. But the outer ring of steel, 
as Mr Churchill has called it, is being closed. On all sides 
the Axis will be encompassed by bases, harbours and air- 
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fields from which the next attacks can come. There are 
many routes into German Europe, and they all point, jn 
the end, to Berlin or Rome. 

By their wilful folly and their ruthless aggression, the 
Germans have made their own peculiar bogy of 
encirclement come true. Germany is still too strong and 
too ably and maliciously led for the Nazis to lie down 
under these latest grievous blows. Their defence will pe 
as dynamic as the attacks by which they made their eyj] 
fame. It was the coldest of calculations which left Rommel] 
unsuccoured in his mortal agony while the Luftwaffe, 
now tightly strained, was moved to guard and reinforce 
the Mediterranean narrows against the danger out of the 
west. The decision to end the farce of Armistice in France 
—at the risk of admitting .all Frenchmen and all French 
arms, including the fleet, into the war again, on their 
rightful side—was cynically realistic. But the choice 
cannot have been easy. The Wehrmacht is already 
sprawled and scattered over all Europe, with its bulk stil] 
locked in Russia. There are so many things to take 
account of, so many menaces to measure, so many 
directions in which the Nazis must look. The “ perilous 
arc”’ from Norway to the Pyrenees may turn inwards, 
Italy, battered and sorry, is exposed to new and 
ominous dangers. In the east, with ali his battalions, 
Hitler can do no more than hold his ground. 

To under-estimate the enemy’s power to fight back, by 
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every means at his disposal, would be as unwise as to 
ignore his difficulties. Even in Africa, the fighting is not 
yet over. A vast underwater attack against the routes to 
Africa is expected. There are great and bloody battles 
still to come in Europe. It would be churlish to suppose 
that the authors of the new campaigns in North Africa 
are likely to lose any chance of exploiting them with the 
utmost speed. There comes a time in every tug-of-war 
when a tcam, whatever its weight and strength, must 
take the strain as one man. In Africa, there is this unison. 
American supplies gave power to Montgomery’s hammer. 
British ships carried American troops to African ports 
and beaches. The same must surely be made true, without 
a shadow of doubt, behind the lines. Mr Lyttelton and 
the American colleagues with whom he is conferring in 
Washington have precisely this task in hand. The Minister 
of Production can speak in these discussions with all the 
weight of what has been achieved by united action in 
Africa, and with the authority of a man who told the 
world, with the error of only a few weeks, when the crisis 
of the war would be past and the flow of a new tide would 
start. It has been reported that his purpose is to secure the 
steadiest and largest possible flow of American sup- 
plies to the battlefront in place of their undue reten- 
tion to build up the American forces of 1944. About this, 
there can hardly be any disagreement in Washington now. 
The American President’s swift gift of tanks and guns 
after the fall of Tobruk is an exemplar. It is upon the 
fluidity and the mobility of all Allied supplies in the next 
months that the real worth of what has been done in 
Africa will rest. “We are entitled to rejoice only upon 
the condition that we do not relax.” 
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N June, 1940, France was, as an active force, expelled 
I from the war. In November, 1942, the reversal of that 
ss has begun. A part of France—La France d’outre- 
mer—has become a battlefield. What has started on the 
North African coast is nothing less than the first phase of 
the second Battle of France. The banner of French liberty 
is being hoisted again on African soil. Hitler has clearly 
understood this. He has ordered his troops to move into 
the unoccupied zone of France itself ; and the sad episode 
of the Armistice regime has come to an end. When the 
French people look back now to their two years of misery 
and humiliation under the regime of Vichy, they must 
feel a great bitterness at the price which they—and, 
together with them, their Allies—were made to pay for 
the capitulation in 1940. And the price was paid in vain. 
Not even the meretricious advantages which can some- 
times be gained from opportunism could possibly accrue 
to a nation which surrendered the right to defend its 
existence, for in this world-wide struggle, more than ever 
before, a nation must be either hammer or anvil. Now 
the right to fight has been resumed—in France as well 
as in French Africa, for no matter how softly he may speak 
to Pétain, Hitler’s new invasion has ended the pretence 
that the people of France are his willing accomplices. 

The world will rejoice that the great drama of the 
French nation has begun again; and it has restarted 
where it was stopped in the summer of 1940. Pétain 
finds himself faced with exactly the same decision that he 
thought he had made two years ago. The worst that 
threatened France, in 1940, if he had stood firm, 
has happened now. After the battle of the Loire, Mandel, 
Reynaud and Blum saw the only way out was 
the continuation of the struggle by the French from 
North Africa. The war is now being waged there and 
from there ; the names of General de Gaulle and General 
Giraud are symbols and portents. The excuse for the 
desertion in 1940 was that resignation would save for 
France what could be saved. History will record from 
the example of Vichy’s failure to do even this that the 
price of a struggle, even under seemingly hopeless con- 
ditions, can seldom be so high as the price of a 
capitulation. 

It is immaterial now whether Vichy will survive the 
exploding of the excuse which it invoked to justify its 
existence. Pétain has already protested to Hitler against 
the intrusion of reality on the Vichy scene in the shape 
of a German army. But it does not matter now whether 
or not Hitler is still willing to tolerate a separate and sub- 
servient Government of France. Even if the Laval clique 
is allowed to carry on a miserable and shadowy existence, 
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its réle will be as contemptible as is the réle of the dozens 
of minor quislings in various occupied countries. There 
are storms which clear the air. Such is the storm which 
has broken over Vichy. The French people of the former 
unoccupied zone will now go through a new and sterner 
ordeal under direct German rule. But they will also go 
through the hard school of struggle which the occupied 
zone has been going through for so long under 
Stiilpnagel. The unnatural division, by which France was 
broken into two nations with two different mentalities, has 
gone. It used to be said that, while in the occupied zone of 
France Hitler was enemy number one, in the unoccupied 
zone Hitler was only enemy number two, with Laval in 
first place. Now Hitler has united all Gaul—against him- 
self. 

In 1940, northern France saw the German panzer 
divisions breaking through and pushing aside all resis- 
tance. In 1942, Hitler’s columns are on the march in 
France again. But southern France sees his armies this 
time rushing to the coast, not to achieve new conquests, 
but in a desperate bid to bolt the southern side door to 
the “ besieged European fortress.” The breaching of that 
fortress may still prove the hardest and most exacting 
task ever recorded in the history of warfare. But there 
has been a great turn in the tide of war. It is running 
against Hitler; when his soldiers march through the 
streets of Marseilles and Toulon, the French people will 
look at them, not only with deeper hatred than in Paris 
and Bordeaux two years ago, but also with more hope of 
liberation. 

The change in the position of the Third Reich has 
been strikingly reflected in Hitler’s own words, in his 
letter to Pétain and in his proclamation to the French 
Army and people. The bullying tone, which some time 
ago was so typical of the Fuehrer’s messages and ultima- 
tums, is absent. The charge is not even made that 
Pétain’s obstinate refusal to “ extend collaboration to the 
defence of the French Empire” has played into the 
hands of the Allies. Only in one remark, relating to 
General Giraud, does Hitler show temper. With a polite- 
ness almost worthy of Versailles he invited Pétain to 
move to Versailles to “ govern.” This is a clear attempt 
to combine total occupation with total collaboration. 
Hitler even hopes one day “ to defend Europe side by side 
with the French—as well as the African possessions 
belonging to Europe.” Having occupied all France, Hitler 
is confronted with the task of squaring a circle. The 
pressure on German manpower has grown enormously 
with the new Allied action ; and the Fuehrer must now 
ask whether it would not pay to call French divisions 
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to his assistance. But the mood of the French people 
makes this an ominous gamble. Weapons put back in 
French hands may well turn against the Third Reich. 
Most likely, Hitler will seek the solution of his dilemma 
in a ruthless draining of French labour for Germany. 
All France now comes under the Sauckel decree ; and the 
conflict which was brewing before this week’s occupa- 
tion will soon reach a dramatic climax. 

The occupation of the whole of France has had its 
repercussions in North Afrida. The resistance of the 
Frenchmen who had been fighting there against the 
Allied landings, under the pathetic illusion that they were 
saving the French Empire, has come to an end. Even 
before the occupation of southern France, Vichy’s sol- 
diers were only half-heartedly in the struggle in Africa. 
From the first, General Eisenhower’s communiqués men- 
tioned “confused and scattered fighting.” The contrast 
with the protracted campaign in Syria was striking. The 
soldiers of General Nogués and General Juin were thrown 
into this battle immediately after the internal crisis caused 
by the German demand for French labour, a crisis which 
revealed again the weakness of the Vichy regime. Under 
the threat of a strike movement, Laval had to give way, 
a demonstration of weakness which has almost certainly 
played its part in Hitler’s decision to occupy the rest of 
France. What is essential from the German point of view 
now is to establish control over all internal opposition in 
France, a task which was beyond the power of Laval’s 
authoritarian Government—without authority. And it is 
no matter of chance that on the morrow of the occupation 
Doriot is being pushed to the forefront. 

In North Africa, their swift successes have confronted 
the Allies with new tasks, as well as new opportunities. 
There is the task of making use of North Africa’s mate- 
rial wealth, and especially of its rich iron ore, for the 
Allied war effort; and the task of bringing economic 
relief to the African populations who, under the Vichy 
régime, went desperately short of textiles, agricultural 
machinery and petrol. Above all, there is the need to make 
clear the status of the former Vichy administration. 
Darlan has stated that he has “ assumed authority over 
North Africa in the name of the Marshal.” But it is clear 
that the Marshal’s authority over North Africa has ceased 
to exist. The position of Darlan himself, like the fate of 
the French Navy, is still—at the time of writing—an 
unsolved riddle. 

Economically, where the Allies have gained, the Axis 
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has lost. The occupation of the rest of France adds go 
significant gain to German war potential. The 
exploitation of unoccupied France, with the assig. 
ance of Vichy, was already effective. Now that the 
vital trade links with French North Africa have been gp 
are being broken off, the acquisition of Southern France 
is much more of a liability than an asset. Agriculturally, 
the former unoccupied zone has consistently been a 
deficit area, unable to support itself. It depends for jts 
subsistence on North Africa supplies. The main imports 
are fruit and vegetables, meat, fish, wine, and oil seeds; 
and, during the first eight months of 1942, over 400,000 
tons of fruit and vegetables, 12,000 tons of gj 
seeds and vegetable oil, as well as large quantities 
of fish and meat, were shipped from North Africa to 
Marseilles. Before the war, imports from French Mediter. 
ranean possessions to France amounted to about 15 per 
cent of France’s tota! foreign trade. After 1940, the per. 
centage increased substantially, and the harbour facilities 
of Marseilles were extended in order to cope with the 
bigger traffic. For the Axis, it was important that North 
Africa, apart from oil-seeds, exported iron ore and phos- 
phates, both vital aids to the war economy of German 
Europe. The iron ore was of high quality ; the total out- 
put of French Africa was nearly 3.5 million tons of crude 
ore a year, though shipments from North Africa to 
Europe were not in proportion, because of transport diffi- 
culties. North Africa was the only available source of 
rock phosphates for German Europe ; and during the first 
eight months of this year more than one million tons of 
phosphates went to Marseilles. 

Unless Hitler, from Tunisia, can hurl back the advane- 
ing Allies, all these are gone—phosphates, iron ore, oil- 
seeds and food: The main leak in the Allied blockade 
will be stopped ; and the Nazi war machine will be a 
heavy loser behind the lines as well as in battle. But the 
economic war has already been decided. The task now 
is to translate the vast material strength of the Allies, 
whose superiority in mobilised resources is ‘growing 
steadily, into success in action ; and its accomplishment 
has already begun. The main issues involved in the North 
African campaign and in the German occupation of the 
whole of France lie not in the sphere of economics but in 
the field of grand strategy-—and in the realm of history, 
for in this phase of the battle for the freedom of the 
world, it is above al! the destiny of France which is, newly 
and hopefully, at stake. 


-Industry’s View 


N Wednesday, a statement was published with the 
title “A National Policy for Industry.” If only 
because of the industrial weight of its 120 signatories, it 
is an important document. The statement itself was drawn 
up by a small group ; but it has won the support of a 
cluster of the most important industrialists in the country, 
representing a remarkably wide range of industrial 
activities. Many of the signatories, too, are at present 
employed, by reason of their industrial importance and 
experience, by Government departments. There have been 
several documents stating the views of business men about 
the post-war future ; but, few of them, if any, have had 
such authoritative backing as this one. 

A second reason why this statement of policy deserves 
the closest of attention is the effort which has been made 
by its authors to counter criticism. Above all, this 
document is well-intentioned. Those who wrote it are 
conscious of the growing demand for combining a pro- 
gressive economic system with a greater measure of social 
security than has prevailed in the past. They realise that 
reforms are inevitable ; and they wish to see industry 
playing its part in bringing them about. Indeed, the 
criticism has already been justly made in some quarters 
that, so far from paying too little heed to the broader 


social responsibilities of industry, this document takes far 
too much of national life and public policy as industry's 
own special province. It has been described, aptly, as a 
claim by industry to be a separate estate of the realm. 
At bottom, the policy described in this statement is not 
new. It is the old demand for industrial self-government, 
a demand which was more and more recognised by 
successive Governments in the decade before the war, 
when they vested one industrial group after another with 
the power to dictate its own terms to the community. A 
better title for the statement would be “ An Industrial 
Policy for the Nation.” The proposal is that the whole 
of industry should be organised in sectional associations 
with a Central Council of Industry to determine gener 
industrial policy. So far, it resembles the old formula of 
rule by trade associations, the formula of the corporate 
state, with organised producers and traders the judges in 
their own cause. But the authors of this statement deny 
that their intention is to rivet organised monopoly and 
restriction upon the community. The objective of th 
organised activities they propose is to be “ the maximum 
output of goods at the lowest possible prices compatible 
with adequate remuneration for those employed.” They 
are to collaborate in the interests of “efficiency and 
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ice.” In short, the statement promises, in specific and 
ysmistakable terms, that the powers which industry is 
daiming will not be misused. 

The question is whether such a promise is sufficient. 
When the authors of this statement aver that their purpose, 
in making these proposals, is to assure to consumers the 
penefits of technical progress and security of employment, 

no doubt mean what they say. When they set out in 
gme detail a code of obligations to working people which 
eery industry must satisfy, it would be unpardonable to 
impute insincerity. But the fact that the machinery which 
describe is by all experience the machinery whereby 
industrial self-interest is entrenched cannot be argued 
away even by the most honest profession. It is an issue 
of power. The question for the people of this country 
to answer is whether it would be safe for them to hand 
over to organised industry, even with the safeguards en- 
visaged in this document, power to determine the course 
and conditions of industrial development. The machinery 
of democracy must not only have a democratic pro- 
e ; it must in itself be democratic, and be run by 
democrats. In reply to this the authors of “A National 
Policy for Industry,” would say that the machinery they 
suggest will be “ subject to Parliament.” In fact, when the 
functions proposed for these associations are examined, 
a large number of the most crucial issues of day-to-day 
policy appear to have been removed from direct demo- 
cratic control. It is hard to see how such a risk could 
possibly be taken. It is a sound assumption of the demo- 
cratic practice which has arisen in Britain and in the 
United States that the possession of power tends to its 
abuse ; and the experience of industrial self-government, 
in recent times, largely on the lines laid down in this 
document, does not suggest that, however well-inten- 
tioned individuals may be, the field of industrial power 
is any exception. 

One or two tests can be applied to these proposals as 
they stand. The acid test is whether these associations 
are to be made compulsory. Are they to be given com- 
pulsory power to make and enforce regulations? Are they 
to be given authority to compel membership? On this 
crucial point, the document is uncertain. But the possi- 
bility that compulsory powers may be needed is admitted. 
This is a remarkable and significant admission. Already 
one of the main evils in British economic life is the power 
of associations to coerce individual manufacturers and 
traders and to impose their will, in terms of price and 
conditions of sale, upon consumers. The “ National 
Policy” states that “the primary duty of industry is to 


War and 


R CHURCHILL was forthright in his words about 

the British Empire at the Mansion House on Tues- 

day. There has been much talk about the end of colonial 

empires when the war is over. In some very public pro- 

nouncements, it has been made almost an Allied war aim 

in itself. The Prime Minister made it plain on Tuesday 

that he will have no truck with any plan to break up or 
whittle down the British Empire. 

I am proud to be a member of that vast common- 
wealth and society of nations and communities gathered 
in and around the ancient British monarchy, without 
which the good cause might well have perished from the 
face of the world. 

Mr Churchill spoke strongly, with the backing of British 
successes in battle behind all he said, the endurance of 
Malta and the triumph in Egypt of troops from all parts 
of the Commonwealth. No fair mind can quarrel with 
his frankness. The war is indeed being fought to destroy 
empires, the brutal, violent, tyrannous empires of the 
Axis countries ; and the struggle to achieve this aim 
would have gone by default at an early stage but for the 
very different bonds and connections which held together 
the peoples of this Empire, from the Dominions and 
India to the dependent Colonies. 

But Mr Churchill, though without doubt right, may 
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the consumer ” and that “special steps should be taken 
to safeguard the interests of small producers.” These are 
unexceptionable aims. But, if the proposed machinery 
of organisation is examined, there is only a very small 
place for consumers in its specific working. The asso- 
ciations are to “establish contact” with consumers’ 
associations where they exist and “ to take action on any 
representations which may be made.” The looseness of 
this provision contrasts markedly with the rigidity of 
control proposed on the side of producers. Again, an 
object of this organisation is to eliminate “ wasteful and 
destructive competition.” But to expect industrialists 
to judge for themselves what competition is wasteful and 
destructive in a fair and objective way is surely to expect 
too much. What industrialist, threatened with loss or 
bankruptcy, would not regard the competition of his 
more successful rivals as both wasteful and destructive ? 

In general, the answer of the industrialists to these 
doubts would be twofold. In the first place, they insist 
that Parliament will have control in the devolution of 
power to the associations. Secondly, they emphasise the 
proposal to set up a court of appeal, appointed by the 
Government, to hear appeals against the decisions or 
regulations of sectional associations or the central council. 
But it is very much to be doubted whether these safe- 
guards are enough. If Parliament is to retain the control 
over policy which the principles of democracy demand, 
then the elaborate structure which this statement describes 
is unnecessary; if, on the other hand, the powers claimed 
are given by Parliament to these associations, then 
Parliament must abdicate a great part of its proper 
responsibilities. Similarly, if the associations are given 
authority to bind and loose, of the kind claimed, then no 
tribunal, however appointed, can prevent its abuse. There 
is Only one apt tribunal for the purpose of protecting 
consumers and producers alike against the pressure of 
organised groups, and that tribunal is Parliament itself. 

The risk of setting up such an imperium in imperio 
can hardly be entertained. But it would be wrong to 
dismiss this document altogether. It is the product of 
hard work by men of goodwill, that is, the small group of 
its actual authors who realise that their suggestions need 
closer examination and wider scrutiny. They have placed 
an issue before the public which must be freely and 
openly discussed. To say that, democratically, the vote 
must surely go against them, is not to suggest that they 
should not be heard. But they must always remember 
= the function of the producer is to produce, not to 
rule. 


Empire 
easily be misunderstood. The determination he announced 
“to hold our own” is only half the tale. There must be 
a determination no less to recognise and carry out the 
responsibilities of Empire more largely, more boldly and 
more quickly than in the past. New objectives are not 
needed. Political self-development for all the peoples in 
the Empire and the development of their economic 
resources on their own behalf—these are already the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the British Imperial record, in sharp 
contrast to the exploiting imperialism alleged by ignorant 
and doctrinaire critics and to the loot and plunder of 
older days. But too often deeds have not matched words. 
Too often there have been inertia and neglect. The British 
people and Parliament are themselves to blame ; they 
have been too little interested in Imperial needs. The 
Treasury has taken too small a view of the Empire’s 
credit-worthiness. Old social and racial prejudices have 
lingered in pockets, to maintain a frustrating division 
between Britons and the Imperial populations. 

For many decades, the intentions of British officials 
have been good and praiseworthy. But their achievements, 
in a context of indifference at home and tactlessness 
abroad, have often been too slight and slow. Poverty and 
malnutrition in India, Africa and the West Indies have 
stirred no popular indignation. Penny wise and pound 
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foolish, the British people and their representatives, so 
far from being Imper.alists, have denied the Empire. The 
remarkable programme which began a generation ago to 
bring the peop.es of India by stages to complete self-rule 
has reacned an unhappy deadiock, with the end just in 
sight, by reason of the doubts and suspicions left by 
the arrogance and the agitation, the ignorance and the 
hamhandedness of the past. 

Perhaps the people of this country have now been 
roused from their apathy. If so, they will give their full 
support to Mr Churchill when he declares that he did not 
become the King’s First Minister “in order to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire.” But they will 
require the Prime Minister and his successors to go much 
further and be more positive in their declarations than 
this. More than a year ago, Mr Churchill specifically 
excluded India, Burma and the colonies from the 
sovereignty clause of the Atlantic Charter. Recently, Mr 
Roosevelt said he intended the Charter to apply to all 
humanity. If Mr Churchill cannot change his views on 
its scope, then people will continue to ask for a special 
Colonial Charter, which will guarantee to all the peoples 


NOTES OF 


North Africa 


From both east and west, the Allied forces in Africa 
are converging. On a broad front, the Eighth Army is in 
full pursuit of the retreating panzer divisions, and meeting 
with only rearguard opposition. The Axis forces in Egypt, 
struck with the full force of five months’ preparation far 
back in London and Washington, delivered against them 
with striking tactical skill and leadership, have probably 
lost well over 60,000 men as well as the bulk of their tanks 
and guns. They cannot recover. And the German reinforce- 
ments, still few in number, sent to Tunisia, look to the west 
not the east. In the past few days, indeed, developments 
at the other end of Africa have tended to overshadow the 
triumph in Egypt. The Americans, who, under the command 
of General Eisenhower, landed in French Morocco and 
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Algeria on Sunday morning, have, in the course of four 
days, put an end to resistance. Algiers surrendered the same 
evening ; Oran, where considerable opposition was encoun- 
tered, capitulated on Tuesday ; and Casablanca was reported 
on Wednesday to have sued for an armistice. The resistance 
has come entirely from professional fighting men ; the bulk 
of the French and native population seem to have wel- 
comed the Allied advance, and life has proceeded normally 
in the occupied areas. With the fall of Oran, naval re- 
sistance in the Mediterranean ceased, and the fean Bart, 
pride of the French navy, was set on fire in Casablanca 
harbour. The whereabouts of the main fleet, reported by 
the German radio to have sailed from Toulon on Sunday, 
remain a mystery. The Americans, who have been 
reinforced by British troops, have advanced to the borders 
of Tunisia, where the Germans are making ready to stand 
in their plan to hold on to the outposts of Southern Europe 
—Bizerta, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica. The race for Tunis, 
Bizerta and the Narrows is on. 
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of the Empire, great and small, the cpportunity jp 
advance wit the utmost speed to the economic secur 
and political independence wkich are already recognise 
as their rights. They will require the self-respect and self. 
reliance, political and economic, of every nation and com. 
munity in the Commonwealth to be the goais ; and 
will demand that the practical ways and means of Imperia| 
development, in terms of men, money and machinery, 
shall be set up here and now. 

To destroy the British Empire is not a war aim, excep, 
of Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese—and the pro. 
fessional anti-Imperialists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
But to make the Empire a shining example of the free 
and full development that can be achieved by democratic 
ways is a war and peace aim of the greatest urgency, If 
the war does awaken a wide sense of Imperial respons. 
bility among the British people, it will have done a 
great good ; and, always in association with the United 
Nations, who are pledged to come together to forward 
the wealth and welfare of all peoples, colonial or not, 
the British Commonwealth can stand in the van of world 


progress. 


THE WEEK 


Wisdom and Faith 


“T am a prod.” Thus Mr Churchill has answered Mr 
Willkie’s call for “prodding” to bring about an early 
Second Front in Europe. In the spring, it was decided by 
the Western Allies to prepare to make a landing in Europe 
as soon as possible. In June, the Russian Government 
was told that every effort would be made to bring about 
the landing this year ; but no specific promise was given, 
In July, after the closest scrutiny of all the factors involved 
in the European enterprise, the military advisers of both 
Britain and the United States decided that it would not 
be physically possible to make an effective invasion of the 
Continent “ during the summer and autumn of 1942.” The 
preparation of vast numbers of special landing craft pro 
ceeds and the training of a great army, division by division, 
for amphibious warfare, “Enormous installations have 
been and are being brought into existence at all our suit- 
able ports.” But public clamour for premature and possibly 
disastrous action was steadfastly—and rightly—resisted. For 
1942, in the July discussions, the Mediterranean enterprise 
was chosen ; and few this week can deny the wisdom of the 
choice. Some may still cavil at the five months of time and 
the vast tonnage of shipping taken to equip the Eighth 
Army for its “ victory of the first order.” But without this 
time and tonnage Egypt would have fallen, and Second 
Fronts anywhere might have been empty dreams. There 
fell to Mr Churchill the melancholy duty of “ explaining 
the whole position” to Stalin—at the height of Russia’s 
“incomparable service to the common cause.” Stalin was 
not content with the explanation. He and his people “ have 
borne the heat and burden of the day.” It is right and 
natural, in the Prime Minister’s words, for them to speak 
their minds. But Mr Churchill is sure that the decision he 
and the President took was right; and Stalin himself— 
“I have a solid belief [Mr Churchill has said] in the 
wisdom and faith of this outstanding man ”—has spoken 
of “complete understanding.” 


Stalin Speaks 


In his speech on the occasion of the _ twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, Stalin spoke of “a 
progressive rapprochement between the members of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition.” He did not regard the 
time as appropriate for any kind of historical stocktaking. 
He reviewed the events of the past year, and filled the 
main part of his speech with an analysis of military develop- 
ments. Most of all, he was anxious to explain to the 
Russian people why the Germans advanced this summet. 
He drew a statistical picture of the gigantic dimensions of 
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the war machine which Hitler had moved against Russia. 
In the orginal German scheme for this summer, he sug- 
gested, Baku was only a secondary objective ; the capture 
of Moscow was the aim. He stated that the Germans 
expected to take Stalingrad on July 25 and Kuibyshev on 
August 15, which wou.d have meant a speed of advance at 
Jeast as great as in 1941. Compared with this schedule, the 
actual advance looks modest, and the success of Russian 
resistance appears even more impressive. This is 
the context in which Stalin’s reference to the Egyptian 
front—“ diverting in all 4 German and 11 Italian divisions ” 
—should be read ; as a comparison of the two fronts it was 
incomplete, but, in Stalin’s argument, it probably convinced 


‘ his hearers. A significant new feature in Stalin’s speech 


was his statement that Russia did not “aim at the destruc- 
tion of all organised military force in Germany, for . . 
that is not only impossible . . . but it is also inexpedient 
from the point of view of the future”; it is apparentiy only 
Hitler’s army that he seeks to destroy. 


* * * 


War in the Far East 


On four eastern fronts engagements of great importance 
are taking place. On Guadalcanal in the Solomons a decision 
which must have an incalculable influence on the course of 
the Pacific war still hangs in the balance. The fresh Japanese 
reinforcements which were landed last week-end have been 
promptly attacked by United States marines, but neither 
side appears to have made striking progress. In Papua, 
Australian forces, now reinforced by airborne American con- 
tingents, have yet to give the coup de grdce to the Japanese 
troops south-east of Kokoda. Elaborate outflanking opera- 
tions have taken place in the neighbourhood of Oivi, to the 
north-east of Kokoda, and upon their success the fate of the 
Japanese bridgehead between Buna and Gona appears to 
hang. So far, the Japanese, since they began their retreat 
across the Owen Stanley Ridge, have not put up effective 
resistance, but it will be surprising if no final stand is to be 
made. Meanwhile, fighting is restarting in China, and on a 
small scale in Burma. Reports from China indicate that a 
substantial Japanese offensive in the southern part of the 
Shantung province was opened at the end of October. On 
the Assam frontier of India, patrol activity is increasing, 
and the Allies have raided Rangoon. Developments in the 
Far East are evidently at a crucial stage. If the Japanese 
are forced to cut their losses in New Guinea and the 
Solomons, they must be expected to turn to objectives 
nearer home. In the event*of a major defeat for the Germans 
in the west, involving, for example, their expulsion from 
North Africa, the Asiatic partner in the Axis has two pos- 
sible strategies open to it: Tokyo may decide upon a 
diversion which directly influences the course of the war as 
a whole—an attack upon India or Siberia—or it may draw 
in its horns and attempt to consolidate earlier gains, 


* * * 


For Services Rendered 


It was a happy moment for Malta when the news of 
the American landings in North Africa followed hard upon 
the rout of Rommel’s army in Egypt. But the rejoicing of 
the Maltese people was not confined to relief at the [ikeli- 
hood of fewer air-raids on their island ; it was due, too, to 
the knowledge that their resolution under bombing had not 
been in vain, that their island, from which the enemy’s 
supply line to Libya was ceaselessly attacked, was an in- 
dispensable factor for the success of the Allies’ plans. To- 
day, it can be fully realised exactly what was at stake when 
the decision was made to send a convoy to Malta in August 
against such heavy odds ; it was far more than mere deter- 
mination not to surrender a colonial possession. The “ unique 
position of Malta” and “ the extraordinary sufferings which 
it has so gallantly undergone ” are now to be rewarded in 
a manner less romantic but more practical than the award 
of the George Cross. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced in Parliament on Tuesday that they call for 
special recognition, and the recognition is to be a gift from 
the United Kingdom of £10 millions, to be used for the 
restoration of war damage and the rebuilding of Malta after 
the war. The Government of Malta is to introduce war 
damage compensation similar to the measures in force in 
Great Britain ; but as the pre-war revenue of Malta was 
only about £4 per head of the total population, the contri- 
butions of property-owners to rebuilding will be very low, 
far lower, in proportion, than the contributions of property- 
owners in this country. Moreover, the number of buildings 
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destroyed or damaged must in proportion be far higher—up 
to October 19th, the figure was 6,704, roughly one building 
for every 38 of the normal popwation. ‘hus, the {10 
millions will be available for meeting liabilities under the 
compensation schemes as well as any other expenses in- 
curred in post-war rebuilding. If the total expenditure falls 
short of the £10 millions, the balance will be applied to 
other purposes beneficial to Malta; if it exceeds this sum, 
more will be granted. There will not be a taxpayer in the 
country who will grudge it. 


* * * 


Autarky for Britain? 


Colonel George Pollitt’s book, “Britain Can Feed 
Herself ” (Macmillan), can be regarded as a postscript to 
the Scott report. Colonel Pollitt’s compact analysis, based 
on his practical experience as a farmer and backed by a 
wealth of statistical detail, compares favourably with the 
rather loose wording and vague aspirations of the Scott 
Committee ; but his assumptions and his conclusions are 
the same—that British agriculture can and should be large 
and prosperous. It is perhaps significant that among the 
current supporters of self-sufficiency should be industrialists 
who see in the tractor they produce the means to realise 
this end, and Colonel Pollitt, once managing director 
of the synthetic fertiliser plant of the ICI, who regards 
artificial manure as the sine qua non of this policy. It will 
be recalled that, in spite of the intensive use of artificial 
fertilisers in Germany, on the initiative of the IG Farben 
Industrie, the Nazis did not succeed in increasing average 
output per acre compared with pre-Hitler years—much 
less-in achieving autarky. Colonel Pollitt believes that, by 
the liberal use of artificial fertilisers, the large-scale intro- 
duction of agricultural machinery, measures for grass dry- 
ing and for artificial insemination—he calculates the 
number of bulls required with and without such measures 
aS 4,700 and 200,000 respectively—in fine, through scientific 
and intensive farming, the land can produce all that the 
population needs to keep itself on a healthy diet. His chief 
reasons for aiming at self-sufficiency are that, with the 
developmen: of secondary industries in primary producing 
countries, the pre-war markets for British manufactures will 
be reduced, while the raising of the standard of living in 
such countries will deprive the British of their sources of 
cheap food. Moreover, such a policy, he argues, would 
provide employment for the millions of men and women 
now working on munitions or in the Services—as, indeed, 
would the building of pyramids. To fulfil the programme 
the labour force would have to be nearly doubled, and a 
capital of £1,200 millions would have to be invested—a 
figure which, oddly enough, is the same as that estimated 
in recent articles in The Economist as the annual capital 
expenditure required to maintain full employment for all 
the nation’s resources. Colonel Pollitt would make no 
alterations in the present methods of financing agriculture, 
nor in the tenure and ownership of the land. He urges the 
discontinuance of war agricultural committee’, which he 
describes as “un-English and arbitrary ”; but state inter- 
vention would be preserved to the extent of fixing the 
prices of agricultural products, guaranteeing them a market, 
controlling imports, directing the general cropping policy 
and applying sanctions to inefficient farmers or unsatis- 
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“ Britain Can Feed Herself” is a provocative and inter- 
esting book, because it presents the case for British agri- 
culture by an agriculturist. No one will disagree that the 
technical efficiency of British farming can be greatly im- 
proved—productivity per head has already enormously 
increased in recent years. There will also be general agree- 
ment with the aim of establishing agriculture on an 
economic footing. But as The Economist has consistently 
argued (November 29, 1941, and August 22, 1942), British 
agriculture must be able to compete in relative economic 
efficiency with all the alternative uses of capital and labour, 
which on all the evidence available suggests that it cannot 
be both large and prosperous. The community as a whole 
would have to pay, in the form of higher taxes and dearer 
food, for the fulfilment of policies of the kind advocated by 
Colonel Pollitt. 


* * * 


The London Chamber 


In its October issue, the Chamber of Commerce 
journal, the monthly organ of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, supports the “grow more food in peace cam- 
paign,” but on different grounds from Colonel Pollitt. It is 
stated that, after the war, industry may not be able to 
secure enough raw materials from abroad. 

With much lower invisible exports we may be faced with a 
choice between limiting either the import of industrial raw 
materials or of food, even assuming that our visible exports 
are much greater than before the war. 

Therefore, it suggests, “ British agriculture should grow all 
the food it can.” As Colonel Pollitt shows so lucidly in his 
book, Britain can grow a very great deal of food. The flaw in 
the argument of the Chamber of Commerce Fournal is that 
it takes no account of the real cost of growing all this food, 
which may be so high, in comparison with the use of re- 
sources in other ways, that the traders whose interests the 
Chamber seeks to safeguard may find their business and 
their returns curtailed both at home and abroad. The 
problem is to employ Britain’s economic resources fully, 
and to the best advantage—that is, in activities which 
secure the highest return in terms of real income. In the 
same issue, The Chamber of Commerce fournal admits 
that some of the criticisms made by economists of the Scott 
Report may be reasonable on economic grounds, but draws 
attention to the importance of what it calls the “ social point 
of view.” The clue to all this muddled thinking may be 
found in the London Chamber’s own “ general principles of 
a post-war economy” where it is stated that Great Britain 
“will no longer be entitled to that large tribute of food- 
stuffs . . . by way of interest on foreign loans ”—a statement 
which betrays an absence of the most rudimentary know- 
ledge of what the basis of the British economy really is 


*. * * 


Mediterranean Reactions 


The neutral spectators of events in North Africa are 
eagerly watching the course of the battle. Spain is deeply 
interested in developments in Morocco. The Spanish 
Cabinet has been meeting, but little comment has come 
from Madrid. The Allied successes in Egypt received con- 
siderable space in the Spanish press, as did President 
Roosevelt’s assurances to General Franco that the moves 
were 

in no shape, manner or form directed against the Government 

and people of Spain, or the Spanish Government’s and 

people’s wish to maintain neutrality and remain outside war. 
The British Ambassador in Madrid conveyed similar assur- 
ances, and messages were sent to the Portuguese President 
by both the American and British Governments. Oral re- 
plies have been received in Washington which are regarded 
as “satisfactory.” The Germans have somewhat belatedly 
given a guarantee to respect Spanish neutrality. The success 
of British arms in Egypt was widely welcomed in Turkey, 
and the careful preparation and skilful execution of the 
Moroccan landing was praised. The Turks realise that a 
new phase of the war has begun, and that the Axis, already 
embarrassed by the growth of sabotage in Europe, and the 
upsetting of Hitler’s Russian plans, faces fresh difficulties. 
But the Turks are stili in a difficult position themselves 
Neutrality is a precarious contition for any country in 1942, 
and President Inéni, speaking at the celebration of the 
nineteenth anniversary of modern Turkey some days ago, 
referred to the dangers from internal and external enemies. 
and to his determination to exercise unceasing vigilance 
in the defence of the Republic. Public sentiment in Turkey 
is pro-Ally, as a significant article in the Basler Nachrichten 
of November 3rd points out, but Turkey, bound by treaties 
to both Germany and Britain, is exposed to double pressure. 
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Scandinavia Resolute 


Last Sunday, Hr. Gunther, the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, made a strong and precise statement of Swedish 
policy. His speech can have given little satisfaction in 
Berlin, where recent propaganda has been aimed at bring- 
ing the recalcitrant northern states more into line with the 
requirements of the New Order. Hr. Giinther expressed 
sympathy for the plight of both Norway and Finland and re- 
affirming the Swedish decision to remain neutral. He spoke 
of the need to preserve and keep alive the characteristic 
Scandinavian way of life, which is now being outraged by 
Nazi terror in Norway and by the economic exploitation of 
occupied territories. He emphasised that it is Sweden’s task 
“to be the link in holding the northern peoples together.” 
Hr. Gunther also gave an answer to the recent attack by 
the Reich Press Chief, Dr Dietrich, on the attitude of neutral 
press correspondents; he pointed out that the general 
attitude of the Swedish press undoubtedly reflects the spon- 
taneous reaction of the Swedish people to German activities 
in Norway. There has been considerable comment in the 
Swedish press on Dr Dietrich’s plea for “ spiritual 
neutrality” and for the unquestioning acceptance of 
German communiqués. More than one paper has slyly 
drawn attention to Dr Dietrich’s notorious gaffe on 
October 9, 1941, when he announced the annihilation of 
the Soviet fighting forces. 


* 


In Denmark, relations with the Reich have clearly passed 
through a crisis, the outcome of which remains obscure. 
The resignation of Hr. Buhl, the former Prime Minster, 
from the Government and the formation of a new Cabinet 
under the former Foreign Minister, Hr. Scavenius, ought 
not to be interpreted too glibly as a diplomatic victory for 
Germany. Hr. Scavenius enjoys the reputation of being 
more pro-German than the majority of his compatriots ; he 
has advocated in public the need for “ collaboration ” and 
was responsible for Danish adherence to the Tripartite 
Pact. But the new Cabinet, composed of three Social Demo- 
crats, two Liberals, two Agrarians, one Conservative and 
five non-party members, contains no other name which is 
reputedly pro-Axis. The reshuffle follows Hr. Scavenius’ 
visit to Berlin at the beginning of the month and the 
appointment of Dr Werner Best from the Wilhelmstrasse 
as German plenipotentiary in Copenhagen in place of the 
former German ambassador. The Germans will no doubt 
continue to press for political Gleichschaltung and the 
enlistment of Danes for service in the Danish Freitkorps and 
for work in Germany. But it remains to be seen whether 
any genuine gain has been attafned by the political and 
diplomatic changes, Danish resistance is not yet ended ; 
indeed, in a sense, it has scarcely begun. 


* * * 


Unused Rations 


It is an offence, most people in this country will be 
surprised to hear, to give unused rations to friends and 
relations, and the giver—and presumably the receiver as 
well—is liable to a term of imprisonment, This revelation 
was made by the St. Marylebone magistrate last week-end, 
and it is to be hoped that the Minister of Food will make 
a statement on the position, because there can be no doubt 
that it is an offence of which virtually the whole nation 
must have been guilty, either as giver or receiver. The 
order governing the magistrate’s decision is the Rationing 
(General Provisions) Order, of which the latest version 
was dated July 25th this year. It does not state specifically 
that a person must not give away his unused rations- 
that, perhaps, would be too straightforward for a depart- 
mental order—but it provides that rationed food may be 
obtained or supplied for household consumption only in 
accordance with certain stipulations, on surrender ol 
coupons to a retailer, and so on. You may share your 
rations with other members of the household and with 
guests—provision for that is made in the order. But what 
you may not do, if you drink coffee for breakfast instead 
of tea and do not take sugar in it, is to make an occasional 
present of half a pound of tea to someone who finds the 
tea ration inadequate and of sugar to someone else. And 
though, being of a provident nature, you may buy your 
full points ration every month and your full cheese ration, 
because you want to insure against the unexpected, you 
may not give out of your store to a neighbour, differently 
circumstanced, who has little to spare for visitors. It is 
no more of an offence, in fact, for food to go bad than to 
be given away; the penalty is the same. It is quite true 
that if you do any of these things, you will probably get 
away with it, because the order graciously states that 
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“yntil the contrary be proved, it shall be presumed that 
rationed food which is obtained by or supplied to any 
person is obtained by and supplied to him for household 
consumption”; consequently, unless you are spotted 
actually handing over the bacon, it is difficult to see how 
your generosity and neighbourliness can be found out. The 
whole position, of course, is quite ridiculous. If it were 
necessary to pass special legislation to prevent people from 
giving their rations to shop assistants, as apparently 
happens round St. Pancras—presumably to secure preferen- 
tial treatment—the legislation should be precise and 
specific. But to do it by penalising kindness at large is 
irritating and absurd. 


* * * 


Unfavourable Balance ? 

There was a time, not very long ago, when an import 
surplus was so unpopular that it was called an unfavourable 
balance of trade. The tabulation of trade statistics invari- 
ably showed an import surplus by a minus sign and an 
export surplus by a plus sign, a convention which won in- 
ternational acceptance, since it was adopted by the League 
of Nations in its publications. The war has profoundly 
altered these concepts, not only among the belligerents, but 
among neutrals and occupied countries as well. The twelfth 
annual report of the Bank for International Settlements com- 
ments on the “ gradual transformation in foreign trade policy 
from the peacetime preoccupation with export markets to 
wartime insistence on the greatest possible supply of goods 
from abroad.” In the United Kingdom, it points out, early 
in the war there was an export drive to obtain dollars and 
“hard” currencies to pay for essential imports. With the 
start of the Lend-Lease programme, however, exports were 
restricted to the “ irreducible minimum.” All over the world 
the story is the same. In the British colonial empire, and 
to a certain extent in Latin America and elsewhere, the 
old pre-war problem—how to export enough to pay for 
imports—has been solved by the block purchases of crops 
and raw materials by the British and American Govern- 
ments. But money has not provided countries with imports, 
nor can it. The change of heart has now been thoroughly 
rubbed in by The Economist’s Dublin correspondent. In 
the article on Eire’s balance of payments which appeared 
last week (page 575), he originally wrote that last year there 
was an unfavourable balance of trade for the first time, 
meaning an export surplus, and went on to denote an im- 
port surplus with a plus and an export surplus with a 
minus. In case readers would be confused, unfavourable 
balance was altered to export surplus—or should have been, 
for, by a regrettable error, which must have confused readers 
more, it appeared as import surplus—and the pluses and 
minuses were removed. Whether the new nomenclature will 
survive the war and gain international acceptance cannot 
be foretold. But at least it should serve to drive home the 
lesson of the subsidiary réle of money, whether as domestic 
purchasing power or as foreign currency. This lesson, 
which economists, who are not always wrong, were never 
tired of preaching, was being brought home to south-east 
Europe before the war when, from the proceeds of their 
exports to Germany, they received aspirins and mouth 
organs. To-day, the larger balances which the occupied 
countries are piling up with the Reich are not even bring- 
ing them that. 


Engineers’ Wages 


On Thursday last week Mr. J. Kaylor, senior member 
of the executive of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
formally submitted the engineers’ claims to higher wages 
to the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federa- 
tion. The claim, which is being made jointly by 4o trade 
unions, is a formidable one. It comprises an all-round wage 
advance of 11s. a week; an increase equivalent to 33} per 
cent of basic rates to all plain time-workers ; and the res- 
toration of the overtime, night shift, and Sunday work 
conditions existing before June, 1931. The number of male 
workers covered by the claim is said to be about 1,500,000, 
and its cost, originally given as £100 millions—it was com- 
puted at about £60 millions in The Economist on Septem- 
ber 26th—is now estimated at around £65 millions. In view 
of the fact that the claim, if conceded, would inevitably 
lead to further substantial claimseby many other workers, 
and so endanger the Government’s policy of price stabilisa- 
tion, the reasons given for the demand are of special 
interest. The unions contend, it is reported, that their 
demands are justified because of the rise in the cost of 
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living ; because of the value of the work engineers do in 
wartime, and because of the place of engineering workers 
in the industrial life of the country. In the absence of a 
verbatim report of the unions’ statement, the evidence sub- 
mitted in support of the first of the three contentions can- 
not be examined in detail ; the official cost of living index 
has now remained virtually unchanged for well over a year. 
So far as the other two contentions are concerned, they are 
statements of fact. Engineering workers do occupy an impo! 

tant place in the British war economy, and the work done 
by them is of the highest value. Nevertheless, it is diffi- 
cult to see why the importance of engineers in war justifies 
a claim to still greater discrimination than already exists. 
The only real difference between engineers and other 
workers who provide the food, clothing, coal and othe: 
essentials for the soldiers and civilians in a fully mobilised 
war economy is that they are further forward in the chain 
of production. Earnings in the engineering trades are already 
well above the average for all essential industries. There 
may, indeed, be justification for wage adjustments within 
the engineering trades. But a claim to a large general ad- 
vance, at this stage, on the ground that engineers are doing 
essential work, is the frankest special pleading. 


*x * * 
Combating Venereal Disease 


The Ministry of Health has followed up its campaign 
to enlighten the public on the subject of venereal disease 
with a new and important measure. As was pointed out in a 
Note in The Economist last week (page 570), the best means 
of checking the rise in venereal disease is to attempt to 
trace the source of infection of each new case, and compel 
the person concerned to be treated. This will in future bx 
done under a new defence regulation, 33B, made under the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Acts. At present, the source 
of infection may be well known to the local medical officers, 
but they have no power to do anything about it. Unde: 
Regulation 33B, if at least two separate patients undergoing 
treatment for venereal disease name the same person as the 
suspected source of their infection, the medical officer can 
require the person named to submit to medical examination, 
and, if necessary, attend for treatment until free from in- 
fection. The maximum penalty on summary conviction for 
refusing to undergo treatment, or to follow directions given 
in the course of treatment, will be three months’ imprison- 
ment, or a fine of £100 or both. Thus, if a prostitute is 
found to be spreading infection, she can be compelled to 
undergo treatment ; but she will be regarded as any othe: 
sufferer from the disease, and will not have to be automati- 
cally prosecuted for her prostitution. The penalty, however. 
for refusing to comply with directions given during treat- 
ment should effectively deter her from continuing her 
prostitution until she is free from infection. The new regu- 
lation is, in fact, eminently sensible and realistic. 


* * * 


Call to Work 


The Minister of Labour’s appeal to men and women 
on their Appointments Register to volunteer for factory 
work is intended to touch the fringe of the country’s man- 
power still outside the war effort. There must be many 
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people in this category whose jobs have come to an end in 
one way or another since the war—business men and 
managers whose firms have been concentrated, salesmen, 
agents, and the like—who are too old to be conscripted, who 
have not been absorbed by the Government machine or by 
the Services, and who would be only too willing to play 
a more active part in the war. To those who may feel that 
they are too old to adapt themselves to factory conditions or 
to learn a new job, and to othtrs who are accustomed to 
working in positions of responsibility, and might regard 
manual work as tedious or degrading, Mr Bevin explains 
that factory work can be congenial and easily learned, and 
holds out the prospect of promotion to supervisory positions 
for those (it should be noticed) who prove suitable. The 
chief obstacle in the way of such people undertaking fac- 
tory work is not so much age, habit or temperament, as 
the question of economic security, Many of them must have 
considerable financial obligations, and have been earning 
high salaries; it is difficult to expect them to accept an 
entirely new standard of remuneration, and obviously im- 
possible to offer them more than “the rate for the job.” 
There is also the fear that if they enter industry now, they 
will be the first to be eliminated when demobilisation 
begins and munition works close down. 


* * * 


Compensation for Pedestrians ¢ 

In the ten years 1928-38, nearly 75,000 persons were 
killed in road accidents and 2,300,000 injured. Fatal road 
accidents are, in fact, far more common than fatal industrial 
accidents, which only numbered 20,000 in the same period, 
including those in mines and quarries. Besides accident 
prevention, the question of compensation to the victim and 
his dependants is involved. The Road Traffic Act of 
1930 was intended to solve this problem by introducing 
compulsory insurance against third party risks; but there 
are still serious defects in the protection provided for the 
third party. The Pedestrians’ Association has, therefore, 
prepared a memorandum on this question in which it 
suggests that the principle of workmen’s compensation 
should be applied to road accidents. This would exclude 
the recognised law of negligence from the road; where the 
driver is obviously at fault, the law should stand as it 1; 
where both parties are negligent, part damages should be 
paid; and where neither party is to blame, the driver of the 
vehicle doing the damage should pay, just as an employer 
has to pay compensation because he is responsible for the 
use of dangerous machinery. Similar proposals were 
actually contained in Lord Danesfort’s Bill in 1932, which 
was defeated. But their revival in the memorandum of the 
Pedestrians’ Association is worthy of consideration, for the 
enormous number of road accidents makes it necessary to 
face them as a fundamental condition of modern traffic, 
which should not leave room for hair-splitting arguments 
about negligence. On the other hand, experience of work- 
men’s compensation suggests that accident insurance, if 
unrelated to appropriate machinery for accident preven- 
tion, is not an unmixed blessing. 


* * * 


Merseyside Survey 


The Social Science Department of Liverpool] University 
has made a useful addition to its series of sociological studies 
in its report on “The Distribution of Population and 
Location of Industry on Merseyside,” by Mr Wilfred Smith. 
The survey is scientific and methodical ; it is a model which 
might well be adopted by other regions and nationally. 
Its most useful section is the analysis of the character 
of the particular industries which make up the industrial 
agglomeration of Liverpool and surrounding district. The 
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author classifies these according to their mobility or immo. 
bility in regard to raw materials. He defines as immobile 
those where the cost of materials, fuel and electricity con. 
stitute the bulk of the costs of production and where value 
per ton of material is low, but where transport costs are 
relatively high—for example, seed-crushing, sugar and 
glucose, grain milling. Conversely, the most mobile indus. 
tries are telegraph and telephone apparatus, tobacco, matches 
and aircraft. The bulk of the immobile industries ar 
situated in the dock zone ; the lighter, more mobile indus- 
tries in the extra-dock zone. It may be deduced that the 
high degree of immobility for the area as a whole and its 
dependence upon the port will prevent any very radical 
changes in industrial location on Merseyside after the war, 
though the volume of employment must depend on national 
factors such as changes in the quantity of population, 
in the location of industry within Great Britain, and in 
the volume and direction of overseas trade. The future 
of Merseyside, more perhaps than any other area, is linked 
up with freedom of international trade; it grew and 
prospered under nineteenth century free trade. “ Access on 
equal’ terms to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world,” one of the principles of the Atlantic Charter, would 
automatically ensure the full utilisation of the labour, 
materials and services which Liverpool can provide, Other- 
wise, Merseyside might become a_ depressed area. 


Shorter Notes 


From November 29th next it will be illegal to employ 
young persons under 16 years of age for more than 48 hours 
a week, and those between 16 and 17 years of age for 
move than 54 hours a week, in building or civil engineering. 
Other safeguards limit the number of hours which can be 
worked at a stretch, and the conditions governing Sunday 
work. The concession is welcome; but it is very far 
from being adequate. The permitted hours will still tax to 
the limit the health and endurance of young people. 

* 


The fighting in Madagascar has now been successfully 
concluded, and an armistice was signed on November Sth. 
Mr Churchill, in a statement to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, said that British casualties between Septem- 
ber roth, when the assault on Majunga was made, and 
October 17th, amounted to only 17 killed and 45 wounded, 
and had been very slight since that date. The announce- 
ment that General Legentilhomme has been chosen by 
the French National Committee as High Commissioner for 
the island will give general satisfaction. 

* 


Last June, the Combined Production and Resources 
Board was set up to integrate the production programmes 
of the United States and the United Kingdom, and adjust 
them in accordance with strategic requirements, It has now 
been agreed that Canada should become a full member of 
the Board, in view of the very close relations in the pro- 
duction sphere between Canada and the two original mem- 
bers, and Mr C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, has taken his place on jt along with Mr Donald 
Nelson and Mr Oliver Lyttelton. 

* 


Officers of the Armed Forces are now allowed to buy 
hand knitting yarn in Service colours on surrender of 
coupons or by signing bills, whichever applies to them. 
They are thus at last given the opportunity of wearing hand- 
knitted woollen articles, on a par with the rest of the 
civilian population. The decision is a sensible one, man- 
power in making knitted woollen goods will be saved, but 
it is a pity it has been so long delayed. Male other ranks 
still have to rely only upon “ official ” comforts, and however 
valiant the efforts of the knitters are, they cannot satisfy 
the demand. If a few coupons were issued to the men 
—other ranks of the ATS and WAAF have ten to spend 
as they like—the differential treatment would be removed. 


* 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 
announced that no objection should be raised to women 
entering churches without hats. Thus, the shortages of 
war have produced a final and authoritative ruling in 
favour of those who have long considered the ban on hat- 
less women imposed in come churches to be archaic and 
pernickety. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





On Not Shipping Water 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


IME was when the schedule on dried eggs from China 
T was one of the items in the US tariff that roused 
merriment comparable to the stormy debates on the desir- 
ability of admitting babassu nuts. That was before nutrition 
became a national fad, shared alike by members of learned 
committees battling each other furiously in the arena to 
the right of the decimal point and fat middle-aged women 
gazing, rapturously, through bookshop windows at the 
catchy title, “You Are What You Eat.” That was before 
the national attitude on parsley changed from tolerance of 
a decorative excrescence to reverence for the most con- 
centrated carrier of vitamin B. That was before dehydration 
appeared as a compact aspirin for many of the headaches 
affecting Our wartime service of supply. 

The committees (and they are many) now working on 
the subject show that, at point after point along the globe- 
encircling lines of the United Nations, dehydration presents 
advantages. At the point of final delivery, it makes possible 
a supply of foods which could not otherwise be pro- 
vided : fluid-milk-new-laid-eggs-and-garden-fresh-vegetables- 
at-the-front is hardly a practicable objective. But de- 
hydrated, these carriers of mineral salts and natural vitamins 
not only extend the range of available diets, but multiply 
the effective digestion of such crude foods as grains and 
sugar by supplying materials required for their conversion 
into bodily tissue and energy. 

En route to the spot where they are used, the dried 
foods simplify the problems of overseas delivery which rank 
near the top on the United Nations’ list of difficulties, not 
merely the occasional problem of sustaining a beleaguered 
garrison by plane, but the day-in-day-out problem of mass 
movements of food from US docksides to the four quarters 
of the globe, including. the last long mile to the front 
kitchens. 


Space Saved 


The reductions in bulk and weight obtainable from de- 
hydration vary from product to product—dehydrated, 11 Ib. 
of liquid milk become 1 lb. of dried skim powder, three 
dozen fresh shell eggs make 1 lb. of dried egg powder, 
4 lb. of raw lean meat make 1 lb. of dry. Six crates of 
fresh-pulled carrots arrive at a dehydration plant. They 
weigh 198 lb. They are topped, trimmed, washed, scraped, 
disked, spread on wire trays, steam-blanched, put in the 
dehydrator, Eight to twelve hours later 17 Ib. of dehydrate 
is ready for packing in two five-gallon cans, which are sealed 
with shellac after a bit of solid carbon dioxide is dropped 
in to prevent oxidation, The juice of twenty-five cases of 
oranges, evaporated under reduced pressure, contracts to one 
case of concentrate. Tomatoes and other vegetables, after 
being cooked and pulped, are sprayed on hot revolving 
drums, where they turn to a substance like thin paper. 
This is crumbled into flakes and packed and is then ready 
to become soup of the evening, beautiful soup, at a turn 
of some far-off tap. Counting 5,000 tons net of containers 
to a shipload, full dehydration of current milk, eggs and 
vegetable shipments would, it is estimated, make 50 ship- 
loads do the job for which 300 are needed should the same 
food be shipped in a water-bearing condition. 

The savings in transportation likewise extend back of 
the US docks along the railroads and truck routes of 
domestic United States, which the hauling of war supplies 
is subjecting to a rapidly increasing strain. Normally the 
movement of fresh fruits and vegetables has required about 
800,009 car-loadings annually, most of them for long pulls 
and at seasonal peaks which necessitate return trips empty. 
One ¢ar-load of dehydrated vegetables means nine cars 
that don’t have to go on these routes. Terminal storage 
facilities are similarly freed. 


Dehydration is also an important factor in meeting the 
tin shortage. Where concentrates must be packed in cans, 
as in the case of orange and lemon juice, a far smaller 
number of cans is required than would be required with- 
out dehydration ; in many other cases shipment of dried 
commodities is practical in barrels, fibre boxes, plastics, 
black plate. 


A New Industry 


As these facts have been realised, a new industry has 
been pushed forward. Dehydration, other than the age-old 
skills of the Indians of the South-West, was a largely un- 
tried process until very recently. During the first world 
war some eight million pounds of dehvdrated vegetables, 
three-quarters of them potatoes, were shipped to the US 
Army abroad, but the industry did not expand thereafter. 
On the producers’ side, this was due in the case of some 
plants to lack of sufficiently good equipment to turn out 
satisfactory products ; the industry was also in need of basic 
research and the “know-how ” that comes from experience. 
On the consumers’ side, comparison of dried commodities 
with the fresh produce, whose availability was greatly 
broadened in the 1920’s, and unhappy memories of former 
members of the AEF combined to keep down demand. 
US domestic consumption of dehydrated vegetables in 1940 
was only about five million Ib. 

Plant expansion since 1940 is indicated by the following 
figures: In that year there were 273 dry skim milk plants 
with a production of 321,843,000 Ib.; in July, 1942, there 
were 320 plants producing at an annual rate of 600 
million Ib. In 1940 there were 51 whole dry milk plants 
(the transition in importance from evaporated to dry skim 
to dry whole milk has been rapid) with a production of 
29,409,000 Ib.; now there are 70 such plants operating at 
a 50 million lb. rate. Before the Lend-Lease programme 
began there were sixteen or seventeen egg-drying plants, 
with a capacity of 40 to 50 million Ib. a year and an actual 
production of one-fourth that amount. To-day there are 
eighty-five such plants with a 300 million lb. capacity, and 
the sights are set on 115 plants producing 400 million !b. 
When the programme of vegetable dehydration got under 
way, the capacity of plants in existence and under con- 
struction was about 25 million lb. WPB allocations for 
fifty plants to raise this capacity to 92 million Ib were 
obtained, thirty-five of which are now coming into operation. 

The final proof of this dehydrated pudding is, of course, 
in the eating. At an American army camp recently, alterna- 
tive serving of fresh and dehydrated potatoes and carrots 
indicated that the men have a slight preference for the 
latter—news of which must have made Mother Nature 
wince. 


American Notes 
After Africa 


The news from Africa has brought a flood of jubilant 
congratulation—and enthusiastic speculations about the 
next moves in the Mediterranean. There is very general 
acceptance of President Roosevelt’s description of the land- 
ings as the opening of an “ effective second front.” Their 
brilliant success, and the President’s revelation that this 
particular operation had been decided upon in July, after 
Second Front discussions dating from two weeks. after Pearl 
Harbour, swept the ground from under -the critics of the 
Administration. What has been most impressively shown 
is the inability of the Government always to justify itself 
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because of the need of secrecy about coming events. One 
of the immediate results of increased confidence in the 
conduct of the war has been the speedy passage of the 
“teenage” Conscription Bill, without the hampering pro- 
vision that at least a year’s training be undergone by any 
boy under 20 before he is sent overseas. The Army had 
protested that it would impose an impossible administrative 
task, but faith without good works was insufficient to per- 
suade Congress. The consequences of the victory of the 
Eighth Army, although they have tended to be over- 
shadowed by later news, are no less significant. Rommel’s 
defeat has put an end to the insinuations that British troops 
were unable to put American weapons to good use, or that 
Lend-Lease equipment was being hoarded in the British 
isles. There has been a healthy emphasis on the pre- 
dominance of British blood and British arms in the battle 
of Egypt, which can hardly fail to have an important bear- 
ing on discussions of the use to be made of American war 
production. It has been reported that the size of the Ameri- 
can army—fixed at 7,500,000—is again under review, in 
the light of successes which call for a quick follow-up with 
ill available strength, rather than the amassing and training 
of vast armies in the United States. It is no secret that the 
Administration itself has felt concern over the mainten- 
ince of supplies to Britain, Russia, and China ; and in this 
respect, as well as in many others, its hand will be greatly 
strengthened, 


Victory Coalition ? 


The backing for the Administration’s war policy pro- 
vided by the African landings has obscured temporarily the 
question of what the Republicans will do with their newly 
acquired power in Congress. There can be little doubt that, 
had the elections taken place a fortnight later, Republican 
gains would have been much less sweeping ; to a certain 
extent, the new Congress is already out of date as a re- 
flection of public opinion. Appreciation of the careful plan- 
ning, brilliant execution and thorough co-ordination that 
went into the African campaign has, for the moment, robbed 
the Republicans of the opportunity for exploiting their 
successes by the “severe examination of the war effort” 
which their spokesmen promised. But two suggestions put 
forward by Republican Iéaders should not be dismissed 
from attention. One was that for a political truce put for- 
ward by Senator McNary; the other is Senator Vanden- 
berg’s proposal for a unified committee on war co-opera- 
tion. Senator McNary’s words were: 


We are willing to forget the election if the Administration 
will remember the implication it contains. 


That is, the Republicans will support the President on con- 
ditions. One of these undoubtedly is the elimination of any 
vestiges of the New Deal that remain—including the favour 
which the Administration is accused of showing to labour ; 
another condition is greater employment by the President 
of Republican advisers and administrators in the structure 
of government. Control of Congress by the Democratic 
party hangs by a thread, although the chairmanships 
of the standing committees have been saved by a 
narrow margin from such men as Hamilton Fish; the 
further development of coalition between the Republican 
ferces and anti-Administration democrats, on domestic 
issues, seems inevitable. Senator Vandenberg’s suggestion 
of yet another committee on the conduct of the war is 
not more reassuring. It recalls too vividly the committees 
which harassed President Lincoln during the Civil War. 
Increased exploitation of political issues, brought about by 
the precarious balance of power in the House, can only 
be avoided if the new Congress behaves with restraint 
and responsibility. Congressional support of the military 
aspect of the war has been unquestioning throughout, 
and will be enhanced by the newly-won prestige of the 
Administration. The strain will be felt on the home 
front and in questions of post-war policy. Here the 
influence of pressure groups, like that of the farm bloc, 
will certainly not diminish, when important issues can be 
decided by such a small margin of votes. The dangers have 
been pointed out by the Republican Herald Tribune, 
which, after demanding a clean-out of both houses by 
party leaders, went on: 


The party has won a splendid victory. Let it now demon- 
strate that it has learned by its blunders. and possesses the 
ability and bravery to support the war effort wholeheartedly, 
and to place in key positions men sufficiently wise and far- 
seeing to take command in a national crisis. 
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The Warp and the Woof 


Mr Wallace’s recent address to the Congress of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, in which he paid tribute not only 
to Russian heroism, but to the social and political achieve. 
ments of the Soviet state, was in many ways the mos 
courageous of his career. Comparing the bitter experiences 
of both Russia and the United States with isolationism, 
Mr Wallace developed the theme that the two countries 
have had a profound effect upon each other in the past, 
that they have much to. learn from each other, and sug. 
gested that they are both working toward “a_ practical 
balance of economic and political democracy, which js 
neither communism of the old-fashioned international type, 
or democracy of the old-fashioned isolationist type. Millions 
of Americans are now coming to see that, if Pan-America 
and the British Commonwealth are the wasp of the new 
democracy, then the peoples of Russia and Asia may well 
become its wolf.” The Vice-President has been called 4 
visionary ; but these visions are solid and concrete. The 
““democracy of the common man,” which will require the 
maintenance of world peace by justice—implemented by 
torce—was defined to include economic democracy, ethnic 
democracy, educational democracy, and democracy in the 
treatment of the sexes. Discarding the misleading term 
Atlantic Charter, Mr Wallace declared that the “ United 
Nations Charter” provided the first article in the inter- 
national law of the future: 


This United Nations charter has in it an international bill 
of rights and certain economic guarantees. These must and 
will be made specific. There must be an international bank 
and an international Tennessee Valley Authority based on 
projects which are self-liquidating at low rates of interest... . 
President Roosevelt has told the Army, Navy, and all other 
war agencies, in terms which cannot possibly be misunder- 
stood, that help to Russia comes first, 


As an example of the productive public works programmes 
which would be needed after the war, Mr Wallace men- 
tioned a combined highway and airway from Southern 
South America through the United States, Canada and 
Alaska into Siberia and on to Europe, The need for in- 
creased understanding between Russia and the United 
States is patent and urgent. Recently there have been 
frankly expressed suspicions of Russian war aims in papers 
as diverse as the New York Times and the Journal Ameri- 
can. There has been vigorous opposition in the Press 
to the transport of the Ford tyre plant to Russia. 
Whether Mr Wallace’s views on the assimilation of the 
American and Soviet systems, toward a_ balanced 
democracy, will make much headway against the deep- 
seated distrust of everything Russian except the heroism 
of the Red Army, must be doubtful. It should not be for- 
gotten that Mr Wallace’s influence even in his own state of 
Iowa was insufficient to prevent a Republican sweep in the 
elections last week. 


* * 2 


Shorter Notes 


An emergency manpower programme has been ordered 
by Governor Stassen, of Minnesota, to provide more labour 
for agriculture. He has directed the state government and 
private employers in non-essential industry to reduce the 
number of men they employ by 20 per cent in the next 90 
days. Women may be hired as replacements, Governor 
Stassen expects that 30,000 men will be released, and hopes 
to direct them into farm work and mines where critical 
labour shortages exist. The programme is entirely voluntary, 
however, as far as private industry is concerned. 


* 


Mr Harry Hopkins, the President’s close friend and 
assistant, has published in the American Magazine a drastic 
recipe for total victory. After prophesying strict and com- 
pulsory manpower controls, and urging that all colleges and 
universities be turned into Army or Navy training centres, 
Mr Hopkins went on to an alarming recital of coming 
shortages and rationing in tinned goods, dried fruit, choco- 
late, boots and shoes, clothing, and many common house- 
hold items. Hoarding is already common ; the announcement 
of impending rationing of coffee has resulted in its dis- 
appearance in many regions, and grocers are said to be 
puncturing tins of vacuum-packed coffee to discourage con- 
sumers from stocking up. Mr Hopkins should not be sur- 
prised if consumers act upon his hints. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Co-Operative Movement in China 
(By a Correspondent) 


November 9th 

FTER the loss of some four-fifths of its modern indus- 
A trial capacity in the early months of the Sino-Japanese 
war, the Chinese Government took steps to revive its indus- 
trial forces. In view of the relative smallness of available 
resources and the nature of the war, the establishment of a 
chain of small industrial units scattered all over the country 
was preferred to the establishment of a limited number of 
large enterprises. It was on this basis that the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives (known as the CIC) were born in 
1938. From very small beginnings, these co-operatives have 
steadily grown stronger ; not only are they to-day a support 
for the armed forces, but in the future they will play an 
important part in China’s industrial reconstruction. Recent 
official reviews of the movement give a fairly comprehensive 
picture of its development. 

The co-operative movement was sponsored by General 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Dr H. H. Kung, the 
Chinese Minister of Finance. It is not, however, a state- 
controlled organisation but “ a social and private association 
with Government backing.” In August, 1938, the Chinese 
Government appropriated a first sum of $5,000,000 for 
capital and a monthly administrative budget of $40,000 for 
the development of the movement, Loan capital so far pro- 
vided by the Government has reached a total of $17 millions 
and the sums under the administrative budget have now 
increased to $180,000 a month, Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment has continued to recognise the movement and its 
federations as voluntary independent business organisations. 
It ig true that Dr H. H. Kung, the Minister of Finance, is 
chairman of the CIC, but it is expressly pointed out that he 
holds this position as an individual and not by virtue of his 
position in the Government. “— 

Most of the societies had to “start on a shoe string,” as 
Dr Lewis Smythe, Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Nanking, and one of the active organisers of the move- 
ment, puts it in his review. Therefore, each share for which 
amember subscribes makes him liable for as many times 
that amount as the constitution of his society requires. The 
upper limit set by the central organisation is twenty to one, 
but, in practice, the ratio has steadily declined and last year 
it was down to seven to one. Actually, the great majority 
of individual co-operative societies have proved highly 
successful, and the cases in which the members have had 
to meet the debts of their society have been rare. In order 
to form a society, a minimum of seven members, with 
adequate technical training and skill, is required ; as a rule, 
however, the membership is large, and as training facilities 
have been greatly developed, skill is not always essential for 
eligibilitv. The constitution of the society is strictly demo- 
cratic ; officers are elected at a meeting of members or their 
committees ; wages and duties and the distribution of profits 
are also fixed in this way. Usually, 20 to 30 per cent of 
the profits is assigned to the reserves. Another Io per cent 
is used for emergency funds and contributions to the central 
organisation. The bonus to the staff and contributions to a 
common welfare fund also take 10 per cent each, while 
the dividends to members absorb the remainder of 40 to 
§0 per cent. In many cases, however, members are satisfied 
with much smaller shares, and there are examples where 
85 per cent of all profits have been allocated to various 
business funds. The central direction of the movement 
has its headquarters near Chungking. The whole country 
is divided into seven regions ranging over 18 provinces. 
The central CIC has three tasks, “ field work, promotion, 
and finance.” It has undertaken extensive research work, 
both industrial and administrative, and also takes an active 
interest in the general welfare of co-operators, including 
education, health and recreation, There are promotion 
committees both in China and abroad, and the organisa- 
ton makes extensive use of foreign specialists, especially 
British and American. 
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There are three zones in which industrial co-operative 
societies have been set up. The first is in the rear and 
covers especially heavier types of industries. The second, 
central, zone stretches from Kansu in the north-west to 
Fukien in the south-east, and the third, known as 
“guerilla industry zone,” is in the actual fighting line—in 
some cases, indeed, behind the Japanese front line. The 
development of the industrial co-operatives has taken place 
in stages. After the preliminary work had been completed, 
an intensive drive for the formation of co-operatives was 
started late in 1938. In less than one year, over a thousand 
industrial co-operatives were formed. Speed in utilising 
resources Of skilled labour and machinery, which was 
frequently rescued from threatened areas, was the primary 
aim of this phase. The second phase, which started in the 
middle of 1940, was characterised by the consolidation 
of the existing societies and an increase. in their efficiency. 
This phase of consolidation has recently been extended 
by a movement to start rural co-operatives to mobilise 
the spare time and slack seasons of farmers and _ their 
families for co-operative work in their homes. By this 
means, new and so far untapped industrial resources have 
been reached, and at the same time the level of farmers’ 
earnings has been raised. 

Growth of the Movement 


At the end of 1938, the number of industrial co-opera- 
tive societics in China was no more than 69, with 
a total membership of 1,149 and a _ negligible out- 
put. By the middle of 1940, the number of societies 
was 1,612, their membership was 21,360, and the value 
of their monthly output approached $6,000,000. In March, 
1942, the last date for which figures are available, the 
number of societies exceeded 2,000, their membership 
exceeded 30,000, and their monthly output $20 millions. 
About one-third of all societies today is engaged in the 
manufacture of textiles; a fifth produces light chemicals, 
while the remainder are engaged in a variety of pursuits, 
such as tailoring, mining, metalwork, machine making 
(including arms production), food production, carpentry 
and masonry, consumers’ goods, and similar activities. 
There are also co-operative transport societies and 
co-operative banks. Some of the societies have a highly 
specialised output; for instance, some of the machine 
co-operatives supply machine tools. 

The industrial co-operatives have not only helped to 
raise China’s industrial production at a most critical 
period of the country’s history, but have also developed 
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entirely new industrial regions. In particular, they have 
created working conditions in their factories which are a 
far cry from the sweat-shop customs which were typical 
in the coastal regions. The experience of the Chinese 
industrial co-operative experiment will not easily be for- 
gotten ; it will help to create more democratic conditions 
in China’s national economy than existed in the past. 


Switzerland’s Food 


{FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


October 28th 


AFTER three years of war, the food situation remains, on the 
whole, satisfactory in Switzerland, thanks mainly to the 
foresight of the Federal Government, which, as early as 
1937, began accumulating reserves of all kinds. There is no 
abundance, but apart from sugar, rice, edible fats and wheat, 
imports of which are reduced almost to nothing, foodstuffs 
are sufficient, though all of them are now rationed. The 
last three products to come under the rationing scheme were 
meat, bread and milk. 

At the outbreak of the war, there were about 1,711,000 
head of cattle and some 881,000 pigs in Switzerland. 
Fodder supplies were seriously handicapped by the war 
and the ploughing up of pasture required by the expansion 
of agriculture; the severe drought which prevailed from 
the middle of 1941 in western Switzerland and the continued 
exports of cattle resulted in an alarming decrease in the 
national herd. In 1940, the decrease was 17,000 head, and 
the total fell by 110,000 in 1941 and by another 100,000 by 
September 30, 1942, when it was nearly 40,000 below the 
lowest figure reached in 1918. The meat ration, which had 
originally been fixed at about 3 lb a month, was twice 
reduced during the spring and fixed at 2 lb; that, however, 
was found to be still too generous, and, at the beginning of 
July, the authorities imposed on the population a two-week 
period of vegetarian diet, which was prolonged and lasted 
until almost the end of August. These measures, and the 
foreign demand for cheese instead of cattle this autumn, 
eased ‘the situation ; after falling to 1 lb a month the meat 
ration has now been raised to 3 lb again. Moreover, meat 
had to be stored against periods when the supply is low, 
and modern refrigerating storehouses had to be built. The 
Government has also issued a decree regulating the sale of 
cattle, which is now entirely under Government control. 
Farmers and merchants have to bring their cattle to official 
receiving centres, where they are valued by purchasing com- 
mittees and then distributed throughout. the country. 

Another consequence of the shrinkage of the national 
herd is the fall in milk production, and, to regulate con- 
sumption, rationing is being introduced on November Ist, 
when each person will receive a minimum daily ration of 
4 decilitres (about ; pint). 

According to reports in Berne last September, Switzer- 
land has sufficient agricultural products for the whole popu- 
lation until next summer, provided there is no wastage. 
Cereals are, nevertheless, far from abundant, and as imports 
are practically non-existent, bread rationing has been 
enforced from October 15th. Each person is allowed a 
minimum quantity of 225 grammes (about } Ib) of 48-hour- 
old bread made of wheat, barley, potatoes and other 
ingredients. 

A new appeal has been made to agriculturists to add 
another 247,000 acres to the cultivated area. The Govern- 
ment recently decided to grant a fresh credit of Frs. so 
millions for land improvements. The area of agricultural 
land, which has already been increased by 311,000 acres 
since the beginning of the war, will thus reach the total of 
1,100,000 acres which is considered indispensable for 
assuring the nation’s minimum food supplies. 


Dearer Living 


[FROM QUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


in Portugal 


October 21st 


RECENT unrest among a small section of labourers employed 
by the Lisbon Tramway Company threatened to end in a 
strike. This, however, was promptly checked by Govern- 
ment action, justified on the ground that intervention was 
necessary, since a public service was in question. A special 
commission, including Government officials and represen- 
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tatives of the company, was appointed, Its instructions ay 
to investigate the matter and report within sixty days; 
the preamble to the official motice states that as the 
Government was aware that certain complaints regardj 
pay and seniority had been raised, complaints which jp 
some instances were justified, investigation was necessary, 

The increase in the cost of living, which, despite aj 
efforts to check rising prices of staple commodities, may 
be reckoned at 25 to 40 per cent, falls hardest on thoge 
workers whose small fixed weekly wage has not been jp. 
creased, Certain categories of semi-skilled labour employed 
by the tramway company were admittedly in a difficult 
position, and it was proposed to grant them increases, 
Other employees, also on fixed salaries but of a somewhat 
higher category, are said to have protested, insisting tha 
they too deserved attention. Hence the threat of trouble 
and the Government’s intervention. Everything the 
Government can do to forestall the spiral of rising prices 
and increasing wages is being done, but it is too soon to 
say whether it will be successful. 


Population Rises 


Preliminary figures just issued by the National Statistical 
Institute, which may be considered final where main totals 
are concerned, show that Portugal’s population (Continent, 
Madeira and the Azores) has risen from 6,826,000 in 1930 
to 7,709,425 in December, 1940. There is a predominance 
of females over males alike in Portugal itself and in the 
islands ; this also marks the figures for the cities of Lisbon 
and Oporto. 


Families Males ™ Females Total 
Portugal...... 1,702,008 3,441,436 3,733,463 7,176,899 
Islands...... 109,398 258,619 277,907 536,526 
Lisbon ..... 170,412 324,646 2 377,763 702,409 
SIND ost ain tace ere 58,232 117,509 144,307 261,816 


In taking the census, it was clearly laid down that the term 
“family” would be used to cover groups of persons living 
together, irrespective of whether the heads of the individual 
groups were legally in wedlock. 


Port Di fficulties 


The enforced reduction of shipments, the heavy stocks of 
wine maturing in bond, and the new vintage which is 
already threatening to swamp official storage space, combine 
to create serious difficulties for Portugal’s oldest export 
trade. The capacity of the Gaia stores, where wine for 
export is matured and prepared for shipment, is put at 
106,433,815 litres; in Jume, 1942, there were already in 
store 100,865,959 litres, and the remaining space, barely 
equivalent to 7,309 pipes, is already taken up, This takes 
no account of up-country wine, and although these bonded 
stocks represent wealth which time and_ conditioning 
steadily increase, the trade must live in the meantime. 
Organisations, many of them of very old standing, must 
be kept together, including the techinically skilled labour 
which looks after the state of the wine while it matures. 
Thus, in spite of a heavy reduction in the purchase of new 
vintages, expenditure to-day is out of all proportion to the 
exiguous receipts from sales. For the eight months ended 
August, 1941, shipments were 6,500,000 litres. At the same 
period this year, the figure is 4,412,226 litres. Both totals 
are in sharp contrast to the figures for even the first eight 
months of 1940, when, despite war conditions, exports 
totalled 26,468,000 litres. Great efforts have been made to 
stimulate local consumption—with some success, for the 
total for the first eight months of 1940, which was 374,664 
litres, has been raised to 727,671 litres for the same period 
of 1942. This, however, is a trifle in the face of the drop in 
exports. The following table compares the distribution of 
exports in the last three years : — 


SHIPMENTS OF PorRT 
(January-August, in '000 litres) 

Exports to: 1940 1941 1942 
OO 19,647 1,201 536 
pen sbs coda p niah ins 2,601 339 7 
ee ene 1,299 Nil Nil 
aa cea sedans x 504 Nil 10 
Oo cos as coe 610 Nil x 
EAS 5 o's y Ne aos 040% Nil 6 294 
EE, co ata ict kab wih 5 ot 540 1,515 1,208 
NINN sek h fae t 215 683 951 
if PE xi 433 2,057 95 
Total to all markets. . 26,469 6,619 4,293 
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t | other essential materials are produced in making | : . 
5 | that is carrying across the world a volume of 
+ | gas. Tar, for instance, from which more than 2,000 | traffic unprecedented in telegraph history 
| > 
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substances are derived; ammonia, source of — 
init E amounting to 600,000,000 words a year. 
explosives and fertilisers ; benzole for motor 
}} spirit; sulphur. We squeeze all there is of value | * The bulk of this is urgent Government 
out of the coal. traffic vital to those fighting on land, at sea, 
Now gas and its, precious by-products are | and in the air. 
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Savings Week 


T= annual savings day has been extended this year 

into a savings week at the end of October. Last year 
208,000 mew savings deposits were opened on _ this 
occasion, and the total payments on old and new deposits 
with savings banks amounted to Rm 230 millions. This 
was an increase of 88 per cent compared with 1940. It has 
been officially explained that a whole week has become 
necessary this year because of the rush on savings banks 
on a single day. The whole week, it is hoped, will induce 
more people to make an additional payment or to open 
a new deposit with a savings bank. The official figures, which 
are published infrequently, indicate that the savings cam- 
paigns have been a success. According to these statements, 
deposits with savings banks only increased as follows (in 
millions of Reichsmarks) : — 


1938 2,300 
1940 6,500 
1941 9,000 


At the end of 1941, total savings deposits with savings 
banks amounted to roughly Rm. 38,000 millions, against 
Rm 18,000 millions at the beginning of the war. Secretary 
of State, Fritz Reinhardt, stated in his appeal for more 
savings that total small savings have now reached the 
record figure of Rm. 65,000 millions. He put the in- 
crease in the grand total of small savings, of which the 
deposits with savings banks form the greater part, at Rm 
10,000 millions during the first six months in 1942. There 
is a tendency in official statements to omit the fact that 
a considerable part of this accumulation of savings results 
from the incorporation of occupied provinces. A rough 
estimate shows that about one-quarter of the total public 
debt incurred since the beginning of the war could have 
been covered by the increase in small savings. The “ iron 
savings ” scheme obviously did not come up to expectations. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


of which Mr Henry Clay, Mr Geoffrey Crowther, * 
Sir Hubert Henderson, Sir Hector Hetherington. 
Mr Austin Robinson and Mrs Barbara Wootton 
form the present Executive Committee, 
has made arrangements for its publications 
to be issued by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


There will be two series: 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
of which the first two volumes are now ready 


I. Studies in National Income 
Edited by A. L. BOWLEY 
15s. net 


II. The Burden of British Taxation 
By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS and L. ROSTAS 
15s. net 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS 
of which No. | is now ready 


The New Population Statistics 
By R.R. KUCZYNSKI. 1s. 6d. net 


No. 2. The Population of Bristol 


By H. H. SHANNON and E. GREBENIK 
is in the Press 
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German Europe 


At present, under this scheme, wage and salary carners say. 
Rm 70 millions per month. At this rate the annual iron saving, 
would reach Rm 840 millions, or £70 millions at Rm 12 to 
the £. It must be assumed that a considerable part of the 
increase in total small savings is the result of the new cop. 
centration of small businesses. At the same time, a greater 
part of soldiers’ pay has obviously gone into savings 
because of the continuing decrease in available consump. 
tion goods. Covering already 3} million workers, the iron 
savings scheme, which is actually a reduction in income tax, 
is now being extended. The minimum amount that cap 
b= saved each week has been reduced to Rm 1 and the 
maximum amount has been increased to Rm 9. In addition, 
factory savings groups, which were frequently organised 
to mask actual increases in nominal wages, cover 11,099 
factories. 

The savings discussions show some interesting features 
which reveal mainly that savers would prefer saving for q 
particular purpose, such as the purchase of furniture, radio, 
clothing. It is also being discussed whether savers should be 
given priority in the purchase of civilian commodities after 
the war. Officially, all these suggestions are rejected. De- 
posits with building societies are the only kind allowed 
and deposits with these societies reveal, therefore, an in- 
crease above the average. The psychological basis of the 
appeal is the prospect of plenty almost immediately after 
the war. Secretary of State Reinhardt said that there is no 
doubt that the saver thinks in terms of clothing, linen, 
a home of his own and similar commodities which are 
not available during the war. At the same time, he advised 
peasants, small business men and house owners to save as 
much as possible, if they were thinking of repairs and re- 
newals after the war, because the state would not be able 
to grant subsidies or credits. Some people seem to think 
that special appeals for more savings are superfluous under 
present conditions of total rationing. Yet, they are told that 
without greater voluntary savings, rationing will have to be 
even more restrictive. During the first years of the war, the 
appeal was simply—save what you can. The savings week of 
1942 has been opened with an appeal for additional savings 
and with new guarantees that the value of the savings will 
be maintained. 

* 


Trade With Rumania.—German papers have published 
the following interesting index figures of Rumania’s agri- 
cultural exports to Germany (1933 = 100). 


Volume Value 
Se ee 201 356 
se Rae eins 280 560 
re aS lace 2354 634 
EE ee 143 507 


These figures are the first official admission that agricul- 
tural exports to Germany have decreased considerably since 
the beginning of the war. Export prices, however, have 
risen disproportionately ; the increase in 1941 compared 
with 1940 amounts to 29 per cent. 

* 


Armament Committees.—Dr Speer, Minister for 
Armaments and Weapons, who combines the greatest num- 
ber of offices in one hand, has extended the control of the 
armament industry into the regional sphere by forming 
regional Armament Committees. The new committees are 
composed of the armament inspector ; the commissioner of 
the regional defence council; the armament deputy of 
Speer’s industrial committees and rings ; the leader of the 
regional economic department ; the president of the labour 
exchange; the representatives of the district economic 
chambers. This long list of members shows that all the 
regional organisations of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
as well as the regional organisations of the so-called self- 
governing organisations, i.e., the former industrial federa- 
tions, can be directly controlled by Minister Speer. Two 
interesting points are of importarce. The new committees 
will equalise the manpower demands of the Wehrmacht and 
of the industry on a regional foundation, which indicates 
that the heavy demand of the Wehrmacht has resulted in 
considerable disturbances in the armament industry. The 
second point is that yet another attempt has been made to 
simplify the control of single factories. The aim is to estab- 
lish for each factory a regional control organisation with 
full responsibility, making the direct contact of single fac- 
tories with central control departments superfluous. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Rubber Share Possibilities 


INCE the Japanese conquest of Malaya and the Dutch 
Feast Indies, the rubber share market has learned a new 
meaning for the term “ speculation.” In the ten years before 
ist December, the rubber plantation industry had gone 
me way to overcome the main difficulty which made its 
shares speculative rather than gilt-edged—aunconscionably 
wide fluctuations in prices and profits, Since control of 
the estates passed from their rightful owners, however, 
shareholders have been owners of a pig in a poke—in a 
rather special sense, since the opening of the bag is in- 
definitely postponed and it is hard to guess the eventual 
state of the animal. Is it possible, under present conditions, 
to Jay down any common basis for valuing the unique 


| “equity” in rubber shares ? Unless re-entry to producing 


areas is postulated, clearly, the value of any share, over 
and above any realisable assets a company may possess, 
is simply zero. But as the market, in fact, is valuing all 
rubber shares at substantially more than their present 
break-up basis, and existing holders, nevertheless, are loth 
‘0 part with their shares, the market stands. committed to 
the view that eventual reinstatement is certain. On that 
assumption, the really unknown factors come down to the 
duration of the interim during which shareholders will go 
dividendless, the condition of the estates on reoccupation, 
and the competitive prospects of estate-produced rubber 
after the war. . 
Now, once the inevitable difficulties of the running-in 
period, after reinstatement, have been overeome, it is 
reasonable to expect that relative outputs, costs and profits, 
as between different companies, will bear some relation to 
pre-war conditions ; the companies with lowest costs before 
the war should, within limits, have that same differential 
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: Cost 1935-39 : Average | 
ee p.s. _ Earnings|Standard 
| _ 
Section A } 
Allied Sumatra .| 8 4/8 3/4 | 1 1 3 30-0 | = 5 
C ) | 7 7d 0s | 5 3d 3 9d 26 -4 31-2 
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East Java......] 7/- 5/6 | 16 | 8 | 2s 111-1 | 150-0 
Consd. Malay 1/9 | 10}d. | 11g. | 3-5d.} 4-5d.] 31-1 | 40-0 
ae ; 12'6 10 2/6 2/10 : ; | 7 + | = ; 
ali Ayer .... 1/3 5/3 1/9 1 57-1 | 71> 
Kawie Java... .| 1/3 34d llid | 3-4d. 4 -3d. | 29:6 | 37-4 
Kimanis ..... 1/1 54d Thd 2:3d.| 2 -5d. 306 | 33:3 
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after the war, and vice versa. To that extent, we have a 
very approximate basis for comparing the present value 
of one rubber share with another, though we have no means 
of saying whether the average valuation put on the political 
tisk, as such, is near or wide of the mark. In the table given 
above, the amount of liquid assets held by each of a 
number of companies has been worked out on a “per 
share ” basis and deducted from the present market price 
to give the “net cost” of the equity which an investor buys. 
Two measures of past earning power are then taken— 
the average profits for 1935/39 and the EPT standard of each 
company—and similarly expressed as so much per share. 
These figures, related to the “net cost,” give a measure of 
yield on past earnings and on an EPT basis, and it will be 
observed that the two, in most cases, vary only slightly. 
Section A of the table includes nine of the larger companies, 
whose shares enjoy a freer market, for the most part, than 
those of the seven smaller (but erstwhile prosperous com- 
panies) whose figures are given in Section B. 

The figures show a very considerable disparity between 
the “ yields ” in the two groups, and even within each of the 


two. For Group A, the range is broadly from 14 to 37.5 per 
cent, whereas for B it is from 30 to 150. Although the two 
overlap to some extent, the possibilities in the latter are 
plainly the greater. Within Group A, Kepong and United 
Sua Betong return not much more than half as 
much as such shares as Labu, Highlands and Lowlands 
and Allied Sumatra. In Group B the yield on Kawie 
Java is around a quarter of that on Toerangie. 
The market, obviously, is mot at present basing 
its valuation of rubber shares on any rational argument at 
all, but is letting its judgment be guided mainly by vague 
considerations of “marketability.” If it be right to buy 
and hold rubber shares at all, then the sound but less 
fashionable shares, of which the names in Sec‘ion B are 
a very small selection, might be held to have greater 
intrinsic attraction for the long-term speculative investor 
than the others. 

Stock Exchange experience (which has been fairly exten- 
sive) has established well-understood conventions for deal- 
ing in yieldless or defaulted securities, and the high 
potential yields in the last two columns of the table are 
entirely in accordance with the most fundamental of them 
—that the appeal of such issues is based on the prospect 
of either receiving nothing at all or a yield much 
beyond the average. Whether Malayan and Dutch East 
Indies rubber estates, restored to their rightful owners, will 
regain anything like their pre-war earnings position within 
a reasonable time is a matter on which there are wide 
differences of opinion even in the industry itself. Rubber 
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trees can be relied upon to put up a very effective passive 
resistance to the worst intentioned invader. Their large- 
scale destruction, by felling, fire or bleeding, is almost a 
physical impossibility, and neglect, up to a point, tends if 
anything to increase their future yield. A good deal of 
expenditure, however, may well be necessary before the 
estates can be put on a profit-earning basis again. Factories 
and machinery may have been destroyed or damaged, a 
good deal of clearing of jungle growth will have to be 
carried out and, for a time, labour difficulties may be 
inevitable. How far the industry can look for Government 
financial assistance in rehabilitating itself is, unfortunately, 
doubtful, though the Government seems to have gone 
some way towards committing itself, in principle. Even 
the position of Malayan war insurance, however, 1s still 
largely in the air. The “lost capital” provisions of EPT 
law effectively prevent the companies from obtaining 
recoupment of sums paid in taxation, and they will 
obviously have little to come from post-war EPT credits, 
because they will have paid no more tax in the meanume. 
All in all, companies which have the biggest liquid asset 
holdings to draw on may well be off the mark, after the 
war, considerably earlier than those which are more 
dependent on whatever help the Government may or may 
not provide. at ' 

On a longer view, the competition of synthetic rubber 
may be a more intractable problem than the Japanese 
occupation—for that invader clearly will not be ousted if 
he gains possession of any substantial part of the field of 
demand. If the most optimistic American estimates of a 
total annual production of one million tons of synthetic at 
6 cents a pound, in the near future, are realised, crude 
rubber producers will be faced with a new source of supply, 
capable of providing the whole of the world’s immediate 
pre-war intake of the commodity at a highly competitive 
price. Many American commentators, the Vice-President 
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of the United States among them, are sceptical] Of the 
synthetic industry’s ability to deliver the goods op those 
terms. But strategic reasons alone may decisively imp 
United States to maintain a large-scale synthetic 
industry in being after the war. And it is hazardous to 
any notional limit on the future development of g new 
industry, particularly when, like synthetic rubber, it is 
only one of a group of new industries which are op the 
threshold of vast future possibilities. 

The rubber plantation industry might be better advise 
to pin its hopes rather on the broad principles of th 
Atlantic Charter and the undoubted fact that, if thoy 
principles were put widely into operation, the. demand fq 
rubber of all kinds would greatly exceed the pre-war 
and probably leave room for both crude and synthetic 
producers—provided they were low-cost producers—to 
make a living. In motor transport alone, there are impressive 
possibilities in the future development of countries like 
Russia, China and the South American states. And the 
demand for rubber, appropriately enough, has always shown 
itself highly elastic to price reductions. 

On this analysis, however, the days even of moderately 
high prices seem to be over—except possibly for a short 
“restocking” period after the war. British producers, in 
this and other respects, will certainly have plenty on their 
hands after the end of hostilities. The present purchase of 
rubber shares, accordingly, can only be regarded as a 
shot speculation, in which the prizes may be high, but the 
stakes are not negligible. That is not to say that, at the 
end of the war, share prices may not be considerably higher 
than now. Broadly, it would seem that any who may wish 
to operate in this market should divide their risks, For 
the present, they might concentrate on the war factor 
alone. When peace is signed, the outlook can be reviewed 
on the basis of contemporary knowledge in relation to the 
prices which rubber shares have then attained. 


Finance and Banking 


Government Borrowing at the Bank 


The immobilisation of credit in Public Deposits at the 
Bank of England, which last week involved an appreci- 
able drain on bank cash, has this week been considerably 
reduced. This is evident from the fall of £14,483,000 in 
Public Deposits to £7,164,000, a level more in keeping with 
what is now considered normal. The greater readiness with 
which the Government has recourse to Ways and Means 
borrowing from the Bank of England is largely responsible 
for this tendency to work on a much smaller margin of 
Exchequer balances than was formerly thought prudent. One 
of the factors in this week’s transfer of funds from Public 
Deposits was the cut in the weekly TDR payment from 
£50,000,000 to £30,000,000. This last figure compares with 
nominal current maturities of £25,000,000 and an effective 
figure only slightly smaller, as pre-encashments have been 
on a very modest scale. Thus, the new money raised by 
floating debt borrowing this week was rather less than 
£15,000,000—namely, £10,000,000 by way of the excess 
of Treasury bills issued over maturities and under 
£5,000,000 on TDRs. As against this, the deficit last week 
amounted to no less than £71,200,000, expenditure having 
risen by £22,700,000 over the previous week’s total. The 
expansion of bank cash has been fed not only by the trans- 
fer of funds from Government accounts, but by an in- 
crease of £16,075,000 in the Bank of England’s holding of 
Government securities. This probably represents in part 
temporary Ways and Means borrowing, but it also reflects 
more permanent acquisition of securities designed to neu- 
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By Order of the Board, 
J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
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tralise the effect of the continued rise in the note circu 
lation. For the past week this expansion amounted t 
£5,105,000, teducing the reserve of unissued notes to 
£17,042,000, and thus bringing a further increase in the 
fiduciary issue within the bounds of immediate probability. 
Allowing for these and other minor movements, the ex- 
pansion in bank cash over the week amounted to 
£23,984,000, carrying the total of bankers’ deposits to 
£142,932,000. This figure explains the exceptional ease of 
money experienced this week and the keen buying of bills 
in which all the clearing banks have joined. 


* * x 
The Rise in Deposits 


The October clearing bank returns reveal an appre 
ciable acceleration in the expansion of deposits, The it 
crease in this item compared with the previous month 
amounted to £66,030,000, the largest monthly increase 
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Oct June July Ang. Sept. | Oct. 
| 1941 | “1942 | i942 | 1942 | i942 | 1942 
ee — — ~ — — a -_ _ 
Capital and reserves ....) 140-2; 140-3) 140-3) 140-3) 140-3) 10% 
Acceptances, etc......... 104-2 | 92-4; 89-8 88-8 90:7 | 92 
Notes in circulation ..... 1-5 | 1-5 1-5 | 1-5 ‘5 14 
Current, deposit and other | 
MD eivcnnsccssss 3,175 °5 | 3,263-1 | 3,264-0 | 3,304-6 | 3,358-2 | 34245 
Total liabilities .....| 3,421-4 | 3,497-3 | 3,495-6 | 3,535-2 | 3,590-7 | 36869 
eR te, ree | 328-2! 354-6! 341-9] 351-3| 349-1| 3501 
Cheques, balances, and| | | 
items in transit ....... | 114-8} 143-2} 115-3] 112-8] 116-8] 175 
Money at call .......... | 131-9] 147-3| 131-7] 133-2] 126-8| 1364 
Discounts .......... see-| 269°9| 292-0] 272-5] 283-4] 276-5 | 270% 
Treasury deposit wae.) 595-5 | 642-5 | 607.0] 634-0| 693-0| 1440 
Investments ........... 985-9 | 1,058-3 | 1,074-8 | 1,081-5 | 1,096 -7 | 1,1084 
Loans and Advances ... .| 823-2 800-3 | 795-9 783 °5 774°4| 1130 
Investments in affiliated) | 
SOU S.5c kn casa<: | 23-8] 23-8 23-8 23-8 23-8) 238 
Cover for acceptances, | 
premises, etc. ........ 148-2 | 135-3 | 132-7] 131-v] 133-6] 1334 
{~———— | ———|——_|—___|-_— 
Total assets ......| 3,421-4 | 3,497-3 | 3,495-6 | 3,535-2 | 3,590-7 | 3,656 
___Total assets 197 *3 | 5,4! 0 (a 








since May. The outstanding volume of cheques in cour 
of collection hardly changed over the month, so: that th 
rise in the deposit total requires no qualification or adjust 
ment to allow for changes in this duplicating factor; Onc 
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again, it is in the banks’ increased holdings of Government 
that the cause of the credit expansion is to be found. 
e biggest movement last month was the increase of 
{51,000,000 in Treasury deposit receipts, lifting these to 
the new record level of £744,000,000, where it is only 
{29,000,000 lower than the latest total for loans and 
sdvances. Within another month, these two items may 
well have changed position, and advances, which were 
qusted from first place among bank assets by investments 
in June, 1941, will yield second place to TDR’s. Accom- 
ing their increased holdings of TDR’s the banks also 
up their investments by £11,455,000—and this over 
a period when advances only fell by £1,421,000, when there 
was no War Weapons Week or other stimulus to applications 
for longer term Government paper and when the cash 
ition was inclined to be taut—the cash ratio, even on 
the window dressed figures, amounting to 10.22 per cent, 
compared with the previous month’s 10.4 per cent. Despite 
the increased offerings of Treasury bills at the weekly 
tenders which began last month, the banks’ holdings of 
bills have fallen by £5,943,000, On the other hand, short 
joans have risen by £9,337,000, reflecting the larger volume 
of bills being carried in discount market portfolios. 


* * o 


Silver Gyrations in Bombay 


The Bombay silver market has, during the past week, 
made up by the wildness of its fluctuations for any defi- 
ciency in its turnover. The news of the victory in Egypt 
was followed by a burst of strength in the silver market, 
the quotation rising from Rs 109 8 annas to Rs 117 per 
100 tolas. Profit taking caused a reaction to Rs 109 last 
Monday, and since then the price has again climbed to 
Rs 110 8 annas, only to fall back again to Rs 109. This 
last quotation is the melting point of the rupee coinage, 
and, judging by the fluctuations of the past week, it may 
well provide a temporary anchor for the price of the 
metal. It is surprising that the receipt of better war news 
should have been made the immediate occasion for the 
sudden jump in the rupee price of silver, for much of the 
previous advance in that price had reflected hoarding stimu- 
lated by fears of invasion of India and by distrust of rupee 
paper, and in sum, by the prospect of bad news. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that there has been another 
element in the rise of the rupee price of silver, namely, the 
currency and price inflation which is proceeding in India, 
a movement in which the steady accumulation of sterling 
resources is playing ah important part. Producers and mer- 
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chants in India are being paid in rupees for the sub- 
stantial export trade of which that accumulation of ster- 
ling resources is a symptom ; but at the same time this 
phenomenon of growing sterling reserves is a symptom of 
the absence of import goods commensurate with the growth 
of the country’s money income. The buying of silver is 
thus one of the symptoms of this inflationary situation, and, 
as long as this basic factor continues to operate, this and 
other manifestations of inflation must be expected to de- 
velop quite independently of what the war news may be. 
Meanwhile the London price retains its rock-like stability 
at 233d. per standard ounce. Official sales of the metal have 
again been required this week to satisfy industrial require- 
ments, These sales are made by the Bank of England on 
behalf of the Treasury. It is generally assumed in the 
market that the metal offered by official quarters is Indian 
Government silver. This is not true, though it is ninety 
nine chances to one that the silver now being sold in 
London was originally held by the Indian Government. Its 
sale to the British Treasury probably occurred long before 
the metal reached this country, and technically, therefore, 
it can be asserted that no Indian Government silver is 
being sold in the London market. 


* * * 


US Treasury Silver in Industry 


The first report of the US War Production Board on | 
the use of Treasury silver in industry reveals that about 
nine-tenths-of the Treasury’s silver reserve has already been 
allocated to the Defence Plant Corporation. This corpora- 
tion has laid down the following rules for the employ- 
ment of Treasury silver in industry: —(i) That the works 
in question require large quantities of silver instead of 
copper for their operations ; (ii) that these works are in con- 
stant operation and are thus able to make the maximum 
use of the metal ; and (iii) that the works can conveniently 
protect the silver, All the silver is being used in easily re- 
coverable form, as, for example, in bars and winding 
for electrical transformers. Treasury silver is not eligible 
for use in alloys whence it cannot be recovered, and, for 
these particular industrial uses, the metal will have to be 
obtained in the open market where, presumably, the bulk 
of the imported Mexican metal will be disposed of. Already 
12,000 tens of the allocated 34,000 have been utilised to 
replace copper in various defence plants. The silver in 
question is still reckoned as part of the Treasury’s reserve 
and it is the intention to return it to its humdrum vaults 
after its exciting phase of war work is over. 


Investment 


A Moderate Reaction 


The news of victory in Egypt, followed by the landings 
in French North Africa, pushed up the number of bargains 
received during the early part of this week by 28 per cent 
as compared with the record figures of a week before. On 
Monday, the rise in prices was considerable, but not spec- 
tacular. Next day a substantial part of it was lost, and on 
Wednesday a sagging tone developed with a substantial 
falling off in the volume of business. The actual response 
to the excellent news might well have been considered poor, 
were it not for the fact that it is just such a series of events 
that many of those, who bought for an early rise, must 
have had in mind. The upward trend has been in progress 
since the middle of March with only one really substantial 
teverse, namely that of June. It would not be surprising if 
there were a halt or even a reverse of some importance 
now. There is, however, no evidence of such a development 
on a considerable scale as yet, nor is it likely to last unless 
there is some unforeseen action to provoke it. There is a 
faint hint of some such action in the reported determination 
of a group of MPs to press the Government to take action 
restrain speculation. There appears so far to be no 
definite suggestion which has won any considerable measure 
of support, but there is talk of almost anything from closing 
the exchange to an official statement that controls will have 
to be maintained for a substantial period after the end of 
the war, taking in on the way a suggestion for a capital 
Sains tax. To deal with the last suggestion first: if what is 
intended is to-make those who augment their incomes by a 
tegular course of speculation pay tax on their profits, that 
8 the present intention of the law, and the Chancellor 

tened special action on Tuesday. Unfortunately, it 
Proves very difficult fully to enforce this law in peacetime, 


and it would appear quite evident that the manpower in- 
volved in the offices of banks and brokers, not to mention 
the Inland Revenue, would be prohibitive in present cir- 
cumstances. Most of the large operators are known and 
they pay income tax on their profits. To bring into the net 
the gains of the occasional operator may be politically and 
ethically desirable. It is very doubtful whether it would be 
financially profitable. If, however, as is suggested, the inten- 
tion is to tax all capital appreciation, without allowing a 
corresponding offset for capital depreciation, whether 
within the financial year, or between one financial year and 
another, this would make nonsense of the whole conception 
of giving some reward for saving, as well as that of a 
further return for risk taking. 


* * * 


Perspective Required 


If those who are suggesting control of speculation do 
so with a view to the destruction of private enterprise, 
and all the benefits of a free market, no argument as to 
the reasonableness of the existing movement will have any 
influence. If, however, they genuinely consider that the 
present level of stock market prices is undesirable in itself, 
it is relevant to make certain points which seem to indicate 
the reverse. Sooner or later, a rise in equity prices to, or 
even well above, present levels has for long seemed the 
inevitable counterpart and consequence of the Government 
policy of low interest rates and restriction upon new issues, 
and of Government inability to prevent a rise in the factors 
determining post-war prices, in so far as these are not then 
controlled. It is true that there underlies this view of the 
position the assumption that control of earnings and dis- 
tributions on equity capital would, in some degree at least, 
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be relaxed after the war. That would seem to be essential 
if private enterprise is to play its part in reconstruction, 
and at present it is the official policy that it should play a 
considerable, even if much reduced, part. Granted that, 
is the present level unduly high? That is a question on 
which there may be room for difference of opinion, but 
one or two tests may be applied. At the peak of Monday 
last, the ordinary share index of The Financial News had 
struggled up to the dizzy heights of February, 1938, a 
time when the only bright feature on the horizon was the 
fact that the beginning of a rearmament boom was well in 
sight. The figure of 93.5 then touched compares with an 
all-time high of 124.9 on November 18, 1936, when, it is 
true, the fixed interest index stood at 138.2, against the 
current level of some four points less. Even in 1936, the 
outlook was none too clear. The recovery from the war- 
time nadir is 44.1 points to Monday last, but the average 
for the quarter June-August, 1940, was nearly ten points 
above the bottom, and from that level the gain to date 
is only 35.6 points or 60 per cent. From Monday’s level, 
there are 31.4 points, or 33 per cent, to go before the 
1936 peak is reached. The earnings of industry will be 
conditioned by success in securing a reasonable economic 
set-up after the war; the payment of dividends by that 
and by the attitude towards private ownership and enter- 
prise in this country. Upon the estimate of what policy 
will emerge under these heads, the valuation of equity 
values must be based. 


x * * 


Fixed into Flexible 


Holders of sub-units in each of the’ four Fixed Trusts 
of the British Industries group are being offered the right to 
convert into an equal amount of sub-units in the corre- 
sponding flexible trust. Each of the latter has a limited range 
—about one hundred—of securities in which it may invest 
in addition to, or in substitution for, the holdings of the 
fixed portfolio. In each particular case, it is a matter for the 
holder to decide whether the selection is desirable, but there 
can be no doubt that, given reasonably competent manage- 
ment, flexibility has great advantages over fixity. The idea 
that there exist people who can be trusted to choose a 
block of shares to be held for a couple of decades, but that 
these same people are not to be trusted to vary the holdings 
according to changing circumstances, has never made sense. 
But it is, of course, a fact that the former alternative is less 
expensive in running charges, and there was a theoretical 
possibility that the additional cost might eat up a good deal 
of the added income. In practice, this has not been the 
case. For the trusts in question, the average gross yield on 
the additional securities was, at the end of September, 
almost 6 per cent, after allowing for managers’ and trustees’ 
remuneration, as compared with around 4} per cent for the 
fixed trusts. The rate in the case of the flexible trusts is, 
presumably, reached after deduction of the additional fee of 
®s per cent of the value of the trust fund to which the 
managers are entitled half-yearly. 


* * * 


Argentine Railways 


The past year has brought very little real change in 
the position of the Argentine railways vis-d-vis the Govern- 
ment under which they have to operate. In consequence, 
their financial position has deteriorated still further, and 
must, it would seem, continue to do so. Political develop- 
ments of the period have not been such as to favour con- 
sideration for capital owned by the United Nations. And, 
whatever may be the opinion of the bulk of the people on 
the justice of our cause, it is not likely they will favour 
increased railway charges. The attitude of the Argentine 
Government towards the lines is only explicable on the 
supposition that they rely upon obtaining finance by other 
means to maintain and extend the railway network after 
the war. It is not very clear whence this money is to come, 
as there will be many fields awaiting development which 
seem to offer a more immediate return, and it is by no 
means clear that Argentina can, to anything like the same 
extent as Brazil, rely upon itself for the development of the 
secondary and tertiary industries which could produce rail- 
way equipment. What is quite certain is that the British 
investor in Argentina is not likely to throw good money after 
bad. It is, however, at least equally evident that the huge 
investment of British capital in Argentina cannot be allowed 
to go by default. The Mitre Law expires in 1947, and the 
whole question will, presumably, come up for discussion 
at that time, if it has not done so previously. As has been 
suggested in The Economist more than once, the solution 
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which offers the best chance of being adopted is to transfer 
the companies to Argentine registration, while permit 
British holders to retain their investment and securi 
quotation for the stocks of the new concern in this coyn 
But a necessary corollary is that the Argentine Governmen; 
should permit such charges and conditions of working as 
will assure a reasonable return on the actual capital 
employed. 


Company Notes 


Mitchells and Butlers’ Progress 


Despite war conditions, total profits of Mitchells ang 
Butlers, after depreciation, rose from £1,495,736 to 
£1,564,562 in the year to September 3oth last. ‘The accounts, 
which are improved by disclosure of total tax, show an 
increase in tax provision from £955,000 to £1,015,000. This 
increase, however, does not eliminate the rise in profits, 
and there is a rise in the rate of equity earnings from 
28.8 to 29.3 per cent. The payment of the usual 21 per 
cent ordinary dividend makes possible the transfer to 
reserves ‘of £125,000, against £120,000, and the car 
forward is raised from £568,958 to £571,956. The balance. 
sheet suggests that the rise is not due to a reduc- 
tion in stocks, which have risen in value from £991,273 
to £1,206,595. The directors indicate that the concern 
worked to its fullest capacity last year and there are 
moderate rises in both debtors and creditors. Net liquid 
assets, excluding loans to subsidiaries, which have risen 
from £19,664 to £35,522, are somewhat higher at £265,036 
against £263,054. Holdings of Government securities are up 
by £200,000. It would appear that the concern has no par- 
ticular anxieties in war-time conditions, in the absence of 
a further drastic reduction in raw materials. The chairman, 
Mr Arthur Mitchell, devoted most of his speech to the 
problems of the reconstruction period. As one of the 
pioneers of “fewer and better” licensed premises, he 
affirmed that post-war conditions must be expected to 
require its extension. He pointed out, however, that there 
would be considerable scope for the granting of fresh 
licences in newly developed areas, while concentration in 
Birmingham has probably reached its limit. The {1 
ordinary stock at 88s. 6d. ex dividend yields £4 14s. 11d, 
per cent. 


* . * 


Gaumont-British Accounts 


The new board of Gaumont-British are to be con- 
gratulated upon the presentation of a consolidated profit 
and loss account—rather meagre, it is true—and a state- 
ment of net tangible assets of the subsidiaries, The accounts 
for the year to March 31st last show consolidated profits, 
after EPT and deferred repairs, of £1,714,291 against 
£1,325,294. Charges against consolidated earnings are all 
rather higher, taxation requiring some £60,000 more al 
£389,636, depreciation some £35,000 more at £297,539 and 
war damage insurance nearly twice as much at £107,270. 
Thus, profits of the corporation, after inclusion of profit 
on redemption of debenture stock, which the chairman 
points out may be a non-recurrent item, amount to £623,805 
against £513,797. There is no transfer to debenture stock 
sinking fund, which required £87,330 in the preyious year, 
since the directors consider that group provision for depre- 
ciation, which exceeds the sum required for complete 
redemption of debentures, is adequate security, The 
directors have, however, provided £140,000 for tax reserve 
and contingencies in addition to the corporation’s income 
tax transfer of £49,143 against £19,425. After meeting prior 
charges, equity earnings are raised from §.2 to 7.1 per cent, 
thus comfortably covering the 6 per cent declared on 
ordinary capital—the first payment since 7 per cent was 
distributed in 1934-35. The surplus goes as to £9,300 to 
general reserve—against £77,813—and the remainder to 
raise the carry forward from £79,080 to £85,868. Gaumont- 
British has, as the chairman, Mr J. Arthur Rank, points out, 
shared to the full in the recovery in cinema going. It has 
been possible to continue film production, although on 4 
reduced scale, as is indicated by the decline in preliminaty 
film production costs from £44,519 to £26,882 in the cot 
poration’s balance sheet. Mr Rank announces that the cof 
poration has now obtained full control of Cinema Television, 
Ltd., a development which explains the respective increas 
and decline in holdings in subsidiary and in associated com- 
panies. There is a rise during the year in net loans to sub 
sidiaries and associates from £678,991 to £936,205, bul 
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repayment has apparently been effected since the 
of the financial year, with a consequent improvement 





some 


e @ 4i, the liquid position of the corporation. 
' Ment 7 . 

ng as | The accounts still leave a great deal to be desired. In 
rapital 


t liabilities. On the grouping of the items in the 
e sheets, the excess of the latter over the former has 
risen from £469,006 to £601,903 for the parent and the sub- 
iidiaries on the year, but this is accounted for several times 
wer by the growth in reserves for taxation, deferred repairs 
yd contingencies from an aggregate of only £279,623 to 
[1,310,634. The total valuation of net tangible assets in 
the subsidiaries, properly attributable to the parent, has 
sen on the year from £6,961,489 to £7,065,819, which 
es with a valuation in the balance sheet of the parent 
of £9,552,714. The difference is due mainly to premiums 
id on purchase, but Mr Rank states that a valuation of 
the assets of subsidiaries would bring out a much greater 
value, both for tangible assets and for the newsreel business 
and patent rights. Regrouping of the parent’s free reserves 
by the inclusion of the debenture sinking fund, raises the 
total from £290,000 to £800,000. The simplification of the 
group’s finances continues and will be reflected in the next 
accounts. Trading profits of the theatre group are fully 
maintained this year, but there is an indication that, so long 
4s EPT continues, it may be necessary to reconsider certain 
charges against profits for which provision has been made 
on a generous scale in the past. It is to be hoped that this 
does not imply too liberal a distribution policy. The tos. 
ordinary shares at 12s. 3d. yield £5 per cent. 


particular, it is difficult to disentangle liquid assets and 
curren 












- up * * * 


BA Western Improvement 


The accounts of BA Western for the year to June 30th 
ae the most encouraging so far issued by any of the 
British-owned Argentine railways. The increase in gross 
receipts from £3,647,090 to £4,004,878 has not been com- 


Years ending June 30, 
1940 1941 1942 


£ £ £ 
868,651 859,271 957,793 
2,318,344 2,379,875 2,624,406 
3,555,572 3,647,090 4,004,878 
2,962,590 3,064,237 3,333,896 
83 -32 84 -02 83 -24 
248,141 232,797 303,589 


571,345 562,938 587,555 
579,109 -570,943 556,843 


13,554 5,549 36,261 
+ Including income from investments 
1] — 7 


pletely nullified by the rise of £269,659 in working expenses 
and the jump in exchange loss from £232,797 to £303,589. 
Fixed interest charges are earned with a small margin, 
which, in contrast with the results of BAGS and Central 
Argentine, permits an increase in the carry forward from 


Passenger receipts..... 

Goods and livestock........ 
Total gross receipts 
Working expenses.......... 
Expense ratio 
Exchange loss ......... 


Available for interestt... 
Interest charges...... 


Carry forward 


Industry 


Industrial Relations 


The accompanying table shows the number of working 
days lost in the United Kingdom through industrial disputes 
during the present and last wars and during the inter-war 
petiod from 1919 to 1938. The time lost through stoppages 
during the present war has so far been appreciably smaller 
than during the corresponding period of the last conflict. 
Yet even the higher figures for 1914-17—only about a 
quarter of the 9,880,000 working days lost in 1914 were 
lost between July and December—were well below the 
annual average for 1908-13, amounting to Over 14,000,000. 
The number of working days lost rose in 1917 and 1918, in 
spite of the fact that by the Munitions of War Act, 1915, 
sttikes and lockouts had been made illegal in munitions 
industries and compulsory arbitration machinery had been 
set up ; nearly half the days not worked in 1917 were lost 
© munitions. After 1918 industrial relations deteriorated, 
but the period of economic recovery in the ’thirties witnessed 
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£5,549 to £36,261. The reason for the relatively good show- 
ing made by BA Western is, as the chairman, Mr J. M. 
Eddy, pointed out, the electrification of the local section 
of this company’s line. The power is, however, not hydro- 
electric and it seems that some increase in charges may 
follow the rising costs. Outside the electrified area, BA 
Western has, in common with the other Argentine railways, 
been reduced to dependence on supplies of wood—a 
development which is mainly responsible for the rise in 
working expenses. The decline in wheat traffic was to some 
extent compensated by higher maize receipts, for which an 
increase in pig breeding has been partly responsible. The 
two most important factors governing future receipts are 
the extent of meat purchases by Great Britain and the 
development of the grain storage policy initiated by the 
Argentine Government. Mr Eddy displays tempered 
optimism for the future, but it is clear that, if stability of 
net earnings is to be achieved, gross receipts will have to 
rise ahead of a further virtually certain jump in working 
charges. The 4 per cent debentures now stand at §§ and 
the ordinary stock at II. 


o * * 


Peruvian Corporation 


The results of Peruvian Corporation for the year to 
June 30th last have had a sobering effect on those optimistic 
speculators who have recently been bidding up the price of 
the debenture and preference stock. Gross receipts in terms 
of Peruvian currency reached the record level of 
Sol 24,361,597, an increase of nearly Sol 1,700,000, but a 
further decline in the average sterling-sol exchange from 
gid. to g}d. prevents any marked rise in sterling receipts. 
Thus, total income, including a profit of £2,342 against a 
loss of £2,642 on Perene Colonisation account, amounts 
only to £217,091, against £150,084. After administration and 
depreciation, there is £193,017, against £116,123 available 
for fixed charges, leaving a net debit balance of £144,302 
against £214,910. The accumulated deficit, after a payment 
of 2 per cent on debenture stock to October, 1936, amounts 
to £2,069,962 against £1,925,660. The directors point out 
that a further payment of 3 per cent on debentures, eliminat- 
ing arrears to April 1937, has been paid since the last ac- 
counting date, and that the renewal of the moratorium, 
which dates from January 1, 1933, for the five years ending 
December 31, 1946, has been sanctioned. The accounts, and 
the speech of the chairman, Mr. Oliver R. H. Bury, make 
it clear that material circumstances favoured the corpora- 
tion in the latest year. The improvement in relations with 
Bolivia, the heightened United States demand for Peruvian 
exports, the decrease in road competition, and the official 
development of anthracite resources all contributed to the 
increase in gross currency earnings. Unfortunately for the 
stockholder, it is only too plain that the relation between 
the sol and the £ is an even more vital influence on 
available earnings. There is a possibility, but no more, that 
the long-term depreciation of the Peruvian currency in 
terms of sterling, which has continued uninterrupted since 
1936-37, will be checked or reversed by war conditions. The 
6 per ceht debentures, at 69} ex dividend, yield £4 6s. 4d. 
per cent on last year’s 3 per cent total payment. The 5 
per cent preference dividend is non-cumulative, and the 
price of 15 seems an over-valuation. 


and Trade 


a marked improvement, reflected in a substantial reduction 
in the time lost through stoppages. The outbreak of war led 





No. oF WorKING Days Lost THROUGH INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
‘000 ‘000 Yearly ‘000 
Year Days Year Days Average Days 
1914 .... £608 1939.... 1,360 1919-23 ..... 35,586 
1915 .... 2,950 1990. ... 940 1924-28 (a).. 4,733 
1916.... 2,450 1941.... 1,080 1926 (b)..... 162,230 
Jan.-Sept 
1917 .... 5,650 EOehs cs 855 1929-33...... 5,446 
jan.-Sept. 
1918 .... §,880 1942.... 1,004 1934-38 ..... 1,898 
(a) Excluding 1926. (b) Year of General Strike 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette 


to a further improvement, due, in part, to the re-introduction 
of compulsory arbitration. The Order (Conditions of Em- 
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ployment and National Arbitration Order, 1940, S.R. & O. 
No. 1305) providing for compulsory arbitration lays down 
that 


an employer shall not declare or take part in a lock-out and 
a worker shall not take part in a strike in connection with any 
trade dispute unless the dispute has been reported to the 
Minister (of Labour) . . . and twenty-one days have elapsed 
since the date of the report and the dispute has not during 
that time been referred by the Minister for settlement. . . 


The number of working days lost through industrial disputes 
since the outbreak of war.represents only a small fraction 
of the number of days worked, a reflection of the efficiency 
of the conciliation and arbitration machinery and of the 
general improvement in industria] relations. 


* * + 


In Defence of Monopoly 


In an effort to meet criticism of the new tin agree- 
ment, Tin, the monthly bulletin of the Tin Producers’ 
Association, quotes The Economist in support of the 
principle of international regulation. In the relevant passage 
which is taken from the article “Full Employment: The 
Cost,” published in The Economist on October 17th, it is 
stated that full employment is incompatible with the auto- 
matic technique of the free market. But it is made quite 
clear, in the same article, that employment policy is never, 
however tempting the circumstances, to be made the excuse 
for giving particular help to individual interests. 


* * * 


Basis of Coal Bonus Scheme 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power have made an 
important change in the formula for the determination of 
the claims of coal mining districts to additional wages 
under the output bonus scheme. When this question was 
under discussion last June the industry favoured the 
application to the scheme of the statistics of production 
ascertained by the Central Council in the administration 
of the district and central selling schemes. These statistics 
gave the coal raised and weighed at the pithead, and both 
colliery owners and the workmen’s representatives agreed 
that a scheme based on these weights was more practicable 
than one based on the output of saleable coal. Under the 
arrangements, however, which came into operation on 
September 6th the standard outputs for the determination 
of claims to bonus payments were fixed in terms of saleable 
coal, and in the ascertainment of these regard has had to 
be had to local customs governing the measurement of 
colliery pithead weights. How anomalous have been the 
results of the application of these customs may be judged 
from the fact that while in some districts the tonnage of 
saleable coal has normally fallen short of that of the pit- 
head weights by 3 to § per cent, and in some cases 9 per 
cent, in others it has exceeded the pithead weights by 2 to 
4) per cent, and in Shropshire by as much as between 7 and 
8 per cent. For this and other reasons representations were 
made by the Joint Standing Consultative Committee of the 
industry for the conversion of the standard tonnages for 
the various districts into the tonnage raised and weighed 
and generally described as “pithead weights,” and within 
the past few days the Ministry of Fuel and Power has 
advised the Mining Association that this course has now 
been adopted. The decision of the Ministry has been 
welcomed by the industry as a whole; it will involve a 
considerable economy in clerical labour. 
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Straw and Paper 


Straw has taken the place of esparto, which Used 
be imported, in the making of certain types of paper, Pane 
produced from straw is of good quality: it takes ink wel 
and makes good writing paper. It is used for some week 
newspapers, for example, The Economist. It even ha 
certain advantages over esparto paper. The fact that it i 
more opaque means that it does not need to be as thia 
as esparto paper. Esparto mills turned to straw early ; 
the war. At the beginning of 1941 the Papermakery Straw 
Trading Company agreed with the National Farmers’ Upig, 
on the price of £3 §s.-I0s. per ton, according to local 
for first quality straw baled at the farm. Prices were gop. 
trolled on August 11, 1941; they varied from £3 4s. t 

4 IIs. a ton, ex farm, according to the condition of sa). 
and of the straw. Recently the price has been 
free on rail or delivered to the mill. Oat straw is deare 
and a charge for baling is permissible. The present price 
will be maintained at least until the end of next January 
More straw has become available as the acreage ploughed 
has been extended. The limits to the amount of straw thy 
can be converted to paper are set by Boiling facilities 
There are at present over forty paper mills using straw; 
they absorb over a quarter of a million tons, out of , 
total straw harvest in the region of nine million tons, It js 
reported that shipments of wood pulp and waste pape 
might have been avoided if facilities for acquiring mor 
boilers had been granted to mills. The present position js 
that a larger tonnage of straw, which might have found 
useful outlet, is going to waste and causing inconvenience 
to farmers. 


Retail Trade 
A new set of figures has been introduced into the retail 


“ trade report for September published in the Board of Trade 


Fournal for November 7th. From the Bank of England index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL SALES 


(Average Value Daily Sales in 1937=100) 








All | Non-Food | Food and } Apparel | Household 
" Dept Merchandise} Perishables | Goods 
' 
| Dol 
July, 1941...... } iol | 89 10. | s 6] CU 
Ss, ssswen tl 98 90 106 | 85 91 
Sept, mv -.---. | 99 | 101 9 | 105 | & 
Ave: Sept., 1941, 
to Aug., 1942. | 107 113 101 | 104 83 
July, 1942...... 104 89 117 89 15 
Aug ae | 98 86 110 } 85 1 
Sept. |, - | 101 100 15 | w2 | 8 


numbers of the average value of daily sales, the monthly 
average for the twelve months ending August, 1942, 3 
given. It is proposed to add this average of the twelve 
months preceding the reported month to the other figures 
in the report. It will provide a useful comparison with the 
month being reviewed. Seasonal fluctuations and any excep 
tional circumstances which may have affected the figure for 
the corresponding month of the year before are smoothed 
out. For September the index for all retail sales (1937=10) 
was 101, which compared with 99 in September, 1941, 
with the average for September, 1941, to August, 1942, of 
107. The accompanying table gives the index numbers for 
the months of July to September in 1941 and 1942 and the 
average for September, 1941, to August, 1942. The 
figures show a fall in turnover during the year, com 
with 1937, only in London. It is most marked in Central 
and West End London, for which the total index is ® 
Scotland shows the greatest rise, with an index of 127, and 
the other regions outside London vary between 115 aM 
122, compared with the total for Great Britain of 107. 


Cotton Trade Reconstruction 


The future of the cotton industry has been discussed 
at numerous meetings in Manchester during the past fort- 
night. The Cotton Industry Conference, which 


(Continued on page 615) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ey MEETINGS 
THE ZINC CORPORATION, 
. LIMITED 

NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting 

the Zinc Corporation, Limited, was held, 
on the 12th instant, at 95, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 

The tol.owing are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Mr J. R. Govett) 
which was circuiated = with the report 
and accounts, togetner with information 

ing later developments since received 
fom the mine: ‘ithe net profit for 
the year was £139,157 and compares with 
£148,442 for 1940. This figure is arrived 
a after providing £246,069 for taxation, 
£32,094 for depreciation and £25,000 for 
shaft-sinking and special development. 
After making these provisions we have 
declared and paid participating dividends 
of 2s. per share. 

The very large figure of taxation which 
we have now to provide does, I think, call 
for comment, but not in any way for 
qiticism. For a company domiciled in 
the United Kingdom and operating in 
Australia double taxation to some extent 
becomes inevitable and Dominion income- 
tax relief can only partially cover its effects. 
With the heavy cost of the war to be met 
in both countries the burden becomes 
very severe. Furthermore, a company such 
as ours, which has always followed what 
might be called the rules of prudent and 
conservative finance and which has con- 
sistently written down its assets is now at 
a serious disadvantage compared with those 
who might have taken the opposite course. 

The question of whether our capitalisa- 
tion could not be simplified is now being 
studied, and if it can be proved to be 
advantageous to shareholders and would be 
allowed by the authorities, our policy will 
be to attempt it. 


SATISFACTORY MINING RESULTS 


The mine is in splendid shape and in 
all branches the results have been satis- 
factory. The lead lode ore reserves at the 
end of the year were up to 3,800,000 tons 
against 3,650,000 twelve months previously, 
and their grade has been maintained. In 
recent years there has been a steady in- 
crease in output, and in 1941 it was the 
largest yet recorded. This was due to 
intensive and productive development, to 
improved equipment, and to closer super- 
vision, Practically the whole of the 535,443 
tons mined in 1941 came from above the 
No, 14 level. The 16th level (2,280 ft. 
vertical) has been developed to a point 
justifying the statement that it will produce 
over 2,000,000 tons of ore. The preliminary 
development of the 17th level (2,440 ft. 
vertical) has also been very satisfactory. 

The mill has done excellently, and the 
metallurgical results show in every phase 
a further improvement, which is note- 
worthy, as with the high standard set in 
1940 the margin for betterment was small. 
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The figures for tonnage of ore, tonnage 
of products, grade of lead concentrate, 
metal recoveries and mill duty are the 
highest yet obtained by the company. 

Working costs continue to benent very 
materially from the new equipmem, but 
are affected by heavy increases in the prices 
of stores and by increased wage rates. 

Deveiopments on the adjoining property 
of the New Broken Hill Consouidated, in 
which we are so largely interested and 
which we manage, have been sutticiently 
saustactory to remove any doubts regarding 
the proauctive possibiliues of this area. 

As regards the future, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the increasing strain tor war 
purposes on man-power resources and its 
certain effect on the production and trans- 
port sides of our activities. Whilst we are 
hopeiul of reasonably maintaining our out- 
put tor the current year, the outlook tor 
more distant periods is less tavouravie, and 
dividends, with earnings limited by fixed 
prices and rising taxation, will tend to 
weed Unwfeasingly dithcult to maintain. 

lhe report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


ALLIED BAKERIES, 
LIMITED 
NATIONAL WHEATMEAL BREAD 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Allied Bakeries, Limited, was held, on the 
6th instant, in London, 

Mr W. Garfield Weston, M.P. (the chair- 
man) said that further restricuons on 
travel had made it increasingly obvious 
that locai boards of management could 
more effectively handle day-to-day prob- 
lems con.ronting subs.diary companies and 
four regional groups had been tormed and 
the parent company thus became in effect 
a co-ordinating holding company, its exe- 
cutive functions largeiy delegated to re- 
gional companies. 

Trading conditions throughout the 
period had been relatively uneventful, but 
the discontinuance of white bread and 
wrapping and slicing, had temporarily 
curtailed consumption, but the company 
had produced a consistently high quality 
National wheatmeal loaf and subsequently 
there had been an increase in sales. 

The Government subsidy of bread had 
been discontunued, and the rebate On flour 
used in bread-making considerably modi- 
fied; there had been an increase of 5s. per 
sack in the price of flour used for biscuits, 
cake and confectionery, and it was esti- 
mated that gross earnings would be re- 
duced by approximately £200,000 per 
annum. Nevertheless, current net profit 
should not be less than that for the year 
to June 30th last, which was £46,000 more 
than the previous year. 


The company’s contribution to the 
National Exchequer was __ substantially 
higher than in the previous year, but, 


owing to charging out to subsidiaries Ex- 
cess Profits Tax paid on their behalf, divi- 
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dends from subsidiary companies could not 
refiect total earnings, and profit was shown 
after all taxation. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
and a fina: dividend of 5 per cent., making 
IO per cent, for the year, was approved. 


DIMBULA VALLEY (CEYLON) 
TEA CUMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held, on the 
Ioth instant, in London, Mr D. Erroll 
Sinclair (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The tollowing is an extract from the 

chairman’s circulated address: 
_ The wading profit of £36,718 shows an 
improvement of £7,818 over that of 1940 
and is the largest since 1931. The board 
declared an interim and an ad interim divi- 
dend, making 7} per cent. on the ordinary 
shares for the year. 

The tea crop of 1,469,124 lbs. compares 
with .1,796,348 Ibs. in 1940, the decline 
being due to heavy curtailment of output 
and to adverse weather conditions. The 
rubber crop was 262,930 lIbs., against 
291,138 lbs. last year. ‘he shortfall can 

put down entirely to continuous bad 
weather The current season’s tea crop 
estimate has been placed at 1,713,000 Ibs. 
and 1,451,120 lbs. have been secured to the 
end of September, compared with 995,960 
Ibs. last year. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated, Limited, 
was held, on the 12th instant, in London, 
Mr John R. Govett (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement which accompanied 
the report: The liquid resources of the 
company at the end of 1941 stood at 
£65,000, the reduction of £10,000 repre- 
senting the extent of the expenditure during 
the year. 

You will, I feel sure, be interested in a 
short review of what has been done to 
implement the policy of development and 
equipment decided upon after the company 
was formed. Our policy was based on the 
closest possible association with the Zinc 
Corporation in management, operations and 
equipment with the object of exploring and 
opening up our property with the smallest 
possible expense, We expected great 
financial advantages from this association, 
and we certainly have received them. 

The agreement has worked admirably 
and I think it safe to say that we are now 
reasonably sure that the hope expressed at 
the formation of the company regarding 
the area we hold being profitably produc- 
tive wil! be realised. 

The report was adopted. 








—_—_—_— EE 00000 oO 


(Continued from page 614) 


formed under the auspices of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce and consists of representatives of all the 
is dealing with reconstruction 
problems, and in order to ascertain the views of the several 
trade organisations, a questionnaire has been sent to them. 
Trade organisations have been requested to give their 
views about the desirability, or otherwise, of any alteration 
during the war in the control exercised by the Cotton 
Control and the Cotton Board. But interest is chiefly 
concentrated on post-war problems. One of the questions 
putforward is: “Does your organisation favour the existence 
after the war of a central co-ordinating authority such as a 
Cotton Board?” If there is agreement on this point, the 
attitude of the different sections about the powers of the 
Cotton Board is sought by replies to the following question: 
“Does your organisation consider a Cotton Board should 
enjoy statutory authority for giving effect to the agreed 
and desired views of the cotton industry? ” Much difference 
of opinion on this point is expected, and many private 
S may not be prepared to agree to such large powers 


employers’ associations, 


efficiency. 


being given to any Cotton Board. The constitution of the 
Cotton Board is also dealt with by the following question: 
“Does your organisation favour (a) appointment by the 
President of the Board of Trade, (b) election by each 
organisation of the industry, or (c) selection by the 
President of the Board of Trade from a panel nominated 
by each organisation of the industry? ” There are other 
questions, but those relating to the industry’s future 
organisation and relation with the Government appear to 
be the most important, and future action will depend upon 
the replies received. 
organisations may send a copy of the questionnaire to all 
their members. While the replies are likely to be varied, 
they will provide a valuable test of opinion re future action. 
Some members of the industry are in favour of the con- 
tinuance of control, but, not surprisingly, they would like 
the trade to control itself and not be in the hands of some 
Government Department or authority. The problem of 
organisation is no doubt of importance to the future of 
the cotton industry, but only in so far as it paves the way 
towards ready adaptation to new conditions and increased 


It is understood that some of the 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


‘THE burst of intensive activity which ensued 
on the news of the American landings in 
French North Africa brought the recent 
speculative boom to its zenith. Bargains 
on the opening day this week totalled 9,117, 
exceeding by over 2,000 the previous 
record, while the ordinary share index of 
The Financial News reached a new high 
level at 93.5. While earlier profit-taking 
had been well absorbed by persistent buy- 
ing, the decline in speculative support, 
possibly due to the occupation of Vichy 
France, made its effect more pronounced 
as the week progressed. In the general 
reaction, however, quotations nowhere fell 
heavily. Conditions in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket remained largely unchanged, although 
the earlier tendency for irredeemable and 
long-dated stocks to weaken was replaced 
in midweek by a firmer tone. Short-dated 
loans were firm throughout. In the foreign 
bond market, interest centred largely on 
Far Eastern issues. Of the Chinese loatis, 
the § per cent issues of 1912 and 1913 rose 
4 and 3 points respectively, while small 
improvements in Japanese bonds reflected 
quiet but steady support. Greek issues, too, 
were in demand, but South American 
stocks remained unchanged. The revival 
of activity in the home rail market at the 
reopening was of short duration. Losses, 
however, were generally restricted to junior 
issues, senior stocks remaining firm, In 
the foreign rail market, Argentine stocks 
remained at their reduced levels after the 
recent setback. Peruvian Corporation stocks 
weakened on the report, even the debenture 
falling steadily. 


* 


Profit-taking was general in all sections 
of the industrial market. In the brewery 
section a fall of 4s. for Guinness over- 
shadowed all other losses. Among tobacco 
shares BATs and Imps fluctuated with 
little change on balance. The motor and 
aircraft section failed to develop any trend, 
a fall of 2s. 6d. for Albion Motors com- 
paring with a small advance for Leyland, 
among other narrow movements. Colliery 
issues were supported in the heavy indus- 
trial group, lsover, Sheepbridge and 
Staveley all advancing early this week. 
Later, profit-taking reduced prices through- 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Domestic Salvage.—Mr H. B. Hutchings, 
Principal Director of Salvage and Recovery, 
Ministry of Supply, has given figures of 
salvage collected by local authorities between 
November 1, 1939, and September 30, 1942. 
They are in tons, as follows: paper, 
907,917 ; metals, 745,000 ; textiles, 51,000 ; 
rubber, 9,600 ; kitchen waste, 456,000 ; and 
bones, 26,000. Including other materials, 
the total salvage collected by municipal 
authorities amounted to 3,140,000 tons. 
This figure excludes salvage from industrial 
concerns and the removal of railings. 


Post Office Temporary Staff.—To facili- 
tate the engagement of temporary staff for 
the Christmas season, the Minister of 
Labour has made it possible for the Post 
Office temporarily to engage persons within 
the scope of the restriction on engagement 
and control of engagement Orders, without 
formality. 


_ Wholesale Bread Deliveries.—By a direc- 
tion under the Food (Transport) Order 
governing bakers’ wholesale deliveries 
(which so far has operated only in the 
North-Western Division) the number of 
licensed bread bakers who may deliver 
bread, cake and flour confectionery to any 
one retailer is limited to two. The retailers 
must register with their suppliers by 
January 17th. Specialist cake manufac- 


out the section. Court Line and Union 
Castle attracted some attention in an other- 
wise quiet shipping group, but there was 
light selling of Cunard. Quiet conditions, 
prior to the week-end, were followed by a 
general reduction of prices in the textile 
section. Individual losses, although not 
heavy, were spread throughout the section. 
In the stores group, Harrods provided 
the feature with a rise of 3s., several other 
issues enjoying some support. 
* 


Business in the kaffir market was of con- 
siderable proportions, buyers concentrating 
mainly on Far Western Rand issues. Bly- 
voors and West Wit Areas were outstand- 
ing, while Consolidated Gold Fields were 
firm on the maintenance of the dividend. In 
common with other sections, prices gave 
way in midweek on some profit-taking. 
Numerous substantial gains at the reopen- 
ing reflected considerable support for 
rubber shares, but earlier buying was not 
maintained. Tea shares, however, were in 
demand throughout. The oil market fluc- 
tuated erratically, initial gains being almost 
entirely lost on profit-taking in midweek. 
Anglo-Egyptian was outstandingly strong 
following the Egyptian victory. 


_“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES _ 











Total Corres. Security Indices 
Bargains Tay ; 
1983 - SE. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
- § shares* Int.t 
Nov. 5.. | 6,899 | 3,139 92-2 134 -4 
6 6,819 | 3,527 92-7 134-3 
9......] 9,119 | 4,241 93-5 134-3 
OP. csncuk Sane 3,760 | 93:3 | 134-3 
ll.. | 6,255 | $531 | 93:1 | 134:3 
! ' 

* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942; highest, 93-5 (Nov. 9); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29), 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5).  $ New basis in S.E. List 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


ALREADY stimulated by the Election results, 
Wall Street derived a further stimulus from 
the news of the North African success. 
Gains up to 2 points were registered for 
many issues, but profit-taking prevented 
any strong upswing. Widespread buying 
of “peace” issues was accompanied by 
considerable selling of so-called “war” 
stocks, quotations fluctuating without trend. 
With the decline in turnover prior to the 
holiday, prices tended to weaken. 


turers (those who are not licensed bread 
bakers) are not affected, but their deliveries 
will be zoned under a scheme which is 
being prepared by the Cake and Biscuit 
Manufacturers’ War Time Alliance. 


Coupon Banking.—The Board of Trade 
has issued the Consumer Rationing (No. 15) 
Order, the Coupon Banking (No. 2) Direc- 
tions, and an Order amending certain 
licences (S.R. and O., Nos. 2241-3). These 
give effect to the modifications in the 
coupon banking system which have already 
been announced, and which were described 
on page 553 of The Economist of Octo- 
ber 31st. An additional modification in 
the coupon system makes it a general rule 
that (except under licence from the Board 
of Trade) a coupon or voucher may not be 
transferred and a coupon cannot be cut out 
of a ration book except during the period 
for which it is valid. 


Food Prosecutions.—During September 
the Ministry of Food undertook 2,440 pro- 
secutions under the Food Control Order. 
Of the 2,215 successful cases, 55 were 
against whoiesalers and 568 retailers—a 
conviction percentage of 0.275 per whole- 
sale licensee and 0.094 per retail licensee. 
There were 120 cases dismissed under the 
Probation of Offenders’ Act, fines of £1 
and under imposed in 960 cases, fines 





STANDARD STATISTICS INDIcEs 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1942 a 





Oct. | Oct, | Noy, 





Low | High 
April | Oct. 
29 2 
62-4) 77-5) 77-5 | 164) Wy 


21, | 28, | 4 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 


347 Industrials ....) 














BOUEED 5a800500-03 58 -4d) 75-4c| 72-4 | 73-4 | 75.4 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67°4 | 63°8 | 64-2 65-5 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 75-3c} 75-0 | 74.3 53 
Av. yield %*...... 8-40 | 5-95 5-95 | 6-08 | 60) 
pre en S a eae a 
* 50 Common Stocks. (c) Nov. 4. (d) June 24. 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON Srocxs 
Oct. | Oct. Oct. Nov. | Nov, Nov. 
29 | 30 | 3 2 3 ; 
93:5 | 94-1 | 946 | 95:1 (a) | 944 





1942 High: 95-8, Oct. 20. Low: 75-2, April 


(a) Election Day. 

Total share dealings: Nov. 5, 598,000: 
Nov. 6, 853,000; Nov. 7,* 553,000: 
Nov. 9, 1,208,000; Nov. 10, 167,000 
Nov. 11, Armistice Day. 

* Two-hour session only 
‘ 
Capital Issues 

Week ending Nominal Con New 
November 14, 1942 Capital versions Money 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 617, | 

Including Excluding 

Year? Conversions Conversions 
1942 1,319,260,441  1,287,524,068 | 
1941.. : 1,359,069,939 — 1,305,462,657 | 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) | 

Brit. Emp. — Foreign 

Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 

£ £ f 
is de ded< 1,286,674,606 771,147 78,315 
1941 1,301,186,522 4,206,135 — 70,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 

£ £ { 
1942.. 1,279, 558,930 988,562 6,976,576 
A cu vas eedin 1,298 ,365,639 527,394 6,569,626 
+ Includes Government issues to Nov. 3, 1942, only 
Above figures include a!l new capital in which 


permission to deal has been granted. 
TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Bovril, Limited.—The directors have 
made a call of 2s. per share on the 500,000 
44 per cent pre-preference shares, {1 
which is now payable. The call has been 
made to provide additional working 
capital. 


NEWS 


above £1 and up to £5 in 744 cases, fines 
above £5 and under £10 in 180 cases, 
fines above £10 and up to £20 in 10 
cases. In 75 cases fines were above {20 
and in 36 cases sentences of imprisonment 
were imposed. 

Goods Traffic “ Carriage Paid.”—From 
January Ist, all goods sent by rail, except | 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, will be required to be sent carriage | 


etl 
THE ‘*‘ ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 
Nov. Nov. 


10, | 1, 
1942 | 1942 
} 


Nov. 
6, 
1942 


Nov. 











9, 

| 1942 
Crops ....... ~ yy 119-2 | 119.1) 119.2 | 119.1) 0 
Raw materiais. ‘| 379'7 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 1131 


plete index... .| 143.3 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143 





— 


| Mar. | Aug. Nov. | Oct. | Now 

| 31, | 31, | 1, | 12, 4, 

| 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 1942 
tail | 147.9 | 92.2 | 113.8 | 118.8 | 1d 
Raw materia's..... 207.3 





122.9 | 170.7 | 172.7 | 1727 
Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 139.4 | 143.2! 183 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovety: 


(Continued on page 618) 
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issues to 
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(7,519,215 
ist is £1,7 
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Revenue 


ORDINAR’ 

REVENUE 
Income Tax 
Sur-tax . . 
Estate, etc., 


j uties 
| NDe... 


EPT. . 


| Other Inld. | 


Total Inld. | 


| Customs .. . 
| Excise.... 


Total Custor 
Excise. . 


| Motor Dutie 


Canadian G 
Contributi 

P.O, (Net 
ceipts). . . 

Wireless Lice 


| Crown Land 


Receipts 
Sundry L 
Miscell. Rec 


Total Ord. 
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Payments 
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OtherCons. 


ices 


Total... 
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£144,46¢ 
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November 14, 1942 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 7, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £52,884,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £124,148,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £460,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,519,215, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £1,776,049,000 against £1,817,518,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





| Esti- April 1| April 1 | Week | Week 
Revenue 1949-43 to to |ended ' ended 
— Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
8, . foe 7, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 1942 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | | | 
Income Tax. 913,000; 242,379) 326,092! 10,038) 9,043 
Sur-tax . . 78,000, 16,784) 15,784 500 540 
Estate, etc., | ‘ 

Duties. . | 90,000; 53,977) 55,055) 1,540! 1,186 
Stamps. . . 15,000} 7,771) 7,820) ... | 30 
N.DC. .. 425,000! 12,680) 16,394 651 499 
BY.a. +» —" 136,118) 196,308) 6,803) 5,532 
Other Inld. Rev 1,000 217) WE aye Ewe 


Total Inld. Rev.|1522000! 469,926] 617,733) 19,532) 16,830 
9,893) 14,869 
10,160) 12,200 


| 


| 438,295! 216,315 279,540) 
| 366,705| 201,100) 262,500) 


Customs . . 
Excise. ... 
Total Customs &| | | | 
| 805,000 417,415) 542,040 


Excise. . 20,053) 27,069 
| Motor Duties | 34,000! 12,053} 5,942) 1,041 709 
Canadian Govt | | 
Contribution .| 225,006 190,770 4,494 
P.O. (Net Re- 
cepts)... . 10,000, 9,300) 10,250) 1,450) 1,550 
| WirelessLicences! 4,300 . | 200G . : 
Crown Lands 800 610 620 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans) 5,000) 2,778) 1,602 l 


Miscell. Receipts! 21,000, 44,380! 65,197| 2,015| 2,232 


Total Ord. Rev.|2627100! 956,462!1436204) 44,091| 52,884 


SetF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.! 102,523) 57,750} 61,100) 1,250, 1,300 








Total......... ./2729623, 1014212) 1497304) 45,341) 54,184 
| } Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Ps a, ae (£ thousands) 
Esti- RIRET (aR one? CSR 
Expenditure mate, | April 1! April 1 | Week | Week 
1942-43} to | to ended | ended 
| Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
ae oe Se v 
| 1941 | 1942 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
EXxPenpiITuRE | 
Int. & Man. off | 
Nat. Debt. . . .| 325,000) 182,402) 213,351) 2,012) 19,927 
+. to N. 
PG nse < « 9,500 4,593 4,695 327 335 
OtherCons. Fund | 
ices . 7,800; 4,063) 3,955 1 
Total...... 542,300) 191,058) 222,001! 2,339) 20,262 


| Supply Services . }4953204|2576363| 2982732 80,915) 105886 


Total Ord. Exp./5295504 2767421/3204733} 83,253/124148 


Seur-BALANCING!| | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102.523 57,750! 61,100 1,250) 1,300 


. .|5398027/2825171/ 3265833 84,505)125448 
| 


Total. . . 


_After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£144,466 to £2,723,472, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£71,787,866 to £15,845 millions. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
} of England remained unchanged between Nov. 
th and Nov, 12th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 
nites States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 
— 33. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
“43-47. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 
oneon + Krona (18 +159) 16-85-95. entina. Peso 
{td 45) 16 -953-17+13; mail transfers 6 953-17 +15. 
West Indies. Florin (12:11) 7°58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos_ (110) 
Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 
rate) 46 98. ( 
; 55 (Vi 2 >i 
620. "Italy, A oluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 


99 80-100 ‘20; mail transfers 99 -80-105-30. Panama. 
$4 -0; ; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% m. 
(buying). 
xed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Spain. Peseta (25 +224) 40-50 (Official 
*25 lire, 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


Pi, SE NS is 6 455 545 os 0 wcuwes ‘ 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ............... 4 
254 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Wee NG Sx5 Pave se Whwke ck ¢xxeinoeines 335 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Catia Ways and a 
cen y Means Trea- i 
Advances sury | Total 
Date a | ae _ = Float- 
Ten-| ~ Public | of | POS — 
I by Debt 
der Depts. Eng- | J 
» fol Banks 
1941 | | 
Nov. 8 | 975-0 Not available 
1942 | 
Aug. 8 | 975-0 a “ 
» 15 | 975-0 | A ue 
» 22] 975-0 na mt 
» 29 | 975:0 1668-3; 254°4| ... | 695-5 3593 +2 
Sept. 5 | 975-0 | “" Not available 
» 12] 975-0 ~ - 
» 19] 975-0 i es | 
» 3Q| 2,693 -3 225-6 | 5-5 | 760-5 | 3684-8 
Oct. 3 | 975-0) Not available 
» 10 | 975-0 . # 
» 17 | 980-0) “ as 
» 24 | 990-0 


31 |1000-0| 1730-5) 225-7) 5-2'| 833-0) 3794-4 





Nov. 7 {1010-0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average an 
Date of Rate Allotted 
~ of Allot- 
Tender Applied ment at 
Offered "@ Allotted|) ™é Min. 
or 6 
! Rate 
1941 | | | | &. d. 
Nov. 7 | 75:0 | 168-3} 75-0} 1911-90] 25 
1942 | 
Aug. 14 | 75-0 | 135-6 | 750/20 0-69| 44 
» 21 | 750 151-4 | 750/20 0-71] 39 
» 28 | 75-0] 163-6 | 75-0] 20 2-85/ 31 
Sept. 4 | 75-0 | 166-1| 75-0| 1910-62) 44 
» ll | 75-0} 157-3} 75-0/| 1910-87 | 40 
eT 75-0 | 145-3 | 75:0 | 20 2:45 | 27 
» 25 75-0 | 134-7 | 75-0) 19 11-52 | 55 
Oct. 2 | 75-0| 156-2] 75-0| 20 0-15 | 33 
So 80-0 | 164-8 | 80-0 | 20 0-47| 35 
, 16 | 85-0 181-2! 85:0} 1911-90; 27 
23 85-0 | 172-7 | 85-0 | 20 0-44] 35 
* 30 | 85-0! 175-2] 85-0 | 20 0-32 | 31 
Nov. 6 850 | 185-3 | 85:0| 20 0-45] 31 
On Nov. 6th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. = cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 31 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be pati for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £85 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Nov. 13th. For the week ending Nov. 
14th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a 
maximum amount of £30 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 
rn 
. | 3% | 3% 
Week 7 - f ar 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 
ended | Bonds 
. | Bonds | Bonds | 1949-51 
ap 4,729 | 2,395 | 7,197||| 5,612§ 
Ge Beavevcaes 4,697 2,268 9,182)|| 19,575§ 
ao eae | 4,376 2,128 8,006)|| 16,661§ 
in Mee essed | 4,198 1,887 5,925||| 7,066§ 
scr we Si | 4,329 1,762 5,743)|| 11,297§ 
a rere 4,239 1,749 4,384|| 9,002§ 
a. Saw allen gine “a « 11,323||} 6,179§ 
Totals to date .. | 645,235° §05,535*|910073t||'6517723 § 
® 154 weeks. + 97 weeks. ¢ 57 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘‘A.” || Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 10th amounted to a total value of £51,714,085. 
Up to Oct. 31st, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £85,372,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 


changed between Nov. 7th and Nov. 12th: 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 973-4. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 174-18 Ad. Bel Congo. Francs 176}-}. 
China. National $ 24-344. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Uruguay, Peru, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is 
quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. } cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Nov. 7th and Nov. 12th :— 


Bank rate 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 montbs 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 11, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
‘ 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 





In Cireln. ... 863,200,174 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,297,375 
partment 17,041,544 ! Other Secs... . 1,427,325 
Silver Coin. . . 1,260,200 

Amt. of Fid. 
ea 880,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
PGasedsd 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


fc 


Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. 174,198,088 


Ne dings a ot 3,180,858 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 7,163,653 | Discounts 
ee Advances 2,507,471 
Other Deps. : Securities 21,300,407 
Bankers . 142,931,771 — 
Other Accts 48 627,076 23,807,878 
een y Notes 17,041,544 
191,558,847 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,408,848 
216,456,358 216,456,358 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 








1941 | 1942 
| ! 
| Nov. Oct | Nov Nov. 
|} 12} 2] 4] Hn 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation 704-0 851-2) 858-1) 863-2 
Notes in banking depart 
ment ..... cceccccesl) SS Gea an ae 
Government debit and 
securities*...... 727-3, 877-3) 877-3) 877-3 
Other securities ........ 2:2 1-5} 1-4 1-4 
OO ae 0-5 1-2 1-3 1-3 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0:2 0-2 0:2 
fine oz. . .... 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : 
Public ... caedan 8-4 3-8) 21-6 7:2 
Bankers’ 138-9 141-1) 118-9} 142-9 
Others 52-6} 48-9) 47-9) 48-6 
aa ihewa 199-9 193-8) 188-4) 198-7 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government ‘ 164-2 151-3} 158-1) 174-2 
Discounts, etc.......... 3:1 2°5 2°8 2°5 
a ‘ 23-1) 27-2) 21-7] 21-3 
ME née ahieses 190 -4 181-0} 182-6) 198-0 
Banking depart. res. . 27-2) 30-4) 23-6) 18-4 
o 0 o 0 
‘“* Proportion "’.... 13-6 5-7] 12°5 9-2 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 


£14,553,000 
29, 1942. 


to £880 millions on July 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for puld 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date = Two spenties 
a. . 
WR  Gikcaccccccconctvess 234 234 
ge | SERN 234 23% 
De ewteatwusees ee 234 234 
_ "Jac okavaa 234 234 
a, Meaktentskeees nes 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained at 
443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


14%; 4 months, 14-1%%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, }-14%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call 
4%; at notice #%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov 

on 4 5 6 7 9 10 
Cables : Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents , Cents 
London ....| 403% | 403% | 403% | 403% | 403% | 4033 
Montreal . .* 88 -000 88 -000 88 -000,88 -000 88 -180 88 -375 
Zuricht .... /23°30 |23-30 23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 
B. Aires... . |23-75*/23 -75* 23 ‘73*|23 *73* 23 -73* 23 -73* 
Brazil......| 5°14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-141 5-14 | 5-14 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 
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| 
ee eee - 1 Million $’s Million escudos 
| Week Aggregate 
> ‘ 12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. ; Oct. ; Oct. | Nov. 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to | RESOURCES 6, | 22, | 29, | 5, July | July | ty | Tu 
| Nov. | Nov. |~ Nov. Nov. | Gold certifs. on hand and] 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 30, 22, | “aa” 
1's, 1, 8, Y, | due from Treasury..... | 20,557) 20,557| 20,547 20,554 1941 1942 | 1942 z 
| 1941 1942 1941 1942 Total reserves ........... 20,830) 10,824! 20,814 20,802 ASSETS u 
Working days:—| 6 6 264 263 | Total cash reserves ....... 258 252) 251 i. eae .}1290 -7)1371 -6)137] . 
ethan... 2,692 | 3,522 99,820 | 109,667 Tota! U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184) 4,225) 4,441) 4,551 Balances abroad ......... 1488 -0|2444 -9|2520 Ta 
Bradford....... 1,630 | 1,287 96,622 92,073 Total bills and secs. ...... 2, 200) 4,248) 4,465) 4,576 OS er 344-2) 269-7) 266.2 268.4 
Bristol......... | 2,156 | 787 | 89,353] 96,474 Total resources .......... | 24,063) 26,610) 26,660) 26,671 Securities . 329-4) 354-8) 354-8) 354.4 
TGs scaes | 816] 820] 28,935] 33,523 LIABILITIES 
Leeds..... 1,108 | 1,198 45,295 49,323 F.R. notes in circn........ 7,475: 10,989) 11,080) 11,302 LIABILITIES | 
Leicester . . | "846 889 36,136 37,447 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3,410, 2,350; 2,160, 2,120 {| Notes in circulation .|3313 +3, 4580 -3:4543-8 4 
Liverpool ....... 4,372 | 4,241 | 240,549 | 201,555 Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,629) 12,304; 12,246) 12,211 Deposits : Government . . .| 476 -8)1228 -6/1453 01147) 1 
Manchester... .. 13,541 | 14,781 | 519,114 | 535,212 Govt. deposits .........+. 933) 521) 372) 361 Bankers’ ...... 1627-33587 -2/3584 -613609.1 | 
Newcastle....... 1,439 | 1,406 58,888 65,012 Total deposits ........... 15,349) 14,079) 14,066; 13,935 OS ea 247 -6) 436-2) 374-7 3124 
Nottingham ..... 502 555 19,805 20,618 Total liabilities .......... 24,063) 26,610) 26,660 26,671 Foreign commitments... .. 226-1) 237-7) 237 237-7 | 
Sheffield ........ 1,409 | 1,421} 31,470 | 37,440 | Reserve ratio............ 191 +3%|83 +1% 82 -8% 82 -4% 
Southampton .... 92 118 4,181 | 4,997 | Banks ano TRrAsURY | 
| emeatinnd ele | RESOURCES | 
12 T 5 .| 30,603 | 31,025 |1,270,168 |1,283,341 | Monetary gold stock. 22,788) 22,745) 22,739) 22,739 ss i a 
— |__| | Treasury & bank currency.| 3,221) 3,363) 3,366) 3,369 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Dublia*......... | 6,291 | 6,758 | 261,958 | 289,879 | stoney dtburries Selatan | ween 
Money in circulation...... ’ * | 14, 312 M on rupees 
* Nov. 1, 1941, and Oct. 31, 1942 Treasury cash and dep. .../ 3,128! 2,759' 2,621) 2,621 P 
OVERSEAS BANK | | act. | oct. | oct. | ost. | on. | 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND gt - 16. | | ot 
} } > , 
RETURNS | Million £N.Z.’s | ae isi | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 19% 
BANK OF CANADA—Million Can. $ | | Gold coin & bullion! 444) 444| 444, 444 444 
| | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. } Rupee coin....... | 390; 247; 9237/9223 aap 
— |"3 Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | | 15; 24, 31, | 14, | Balances abroad...| _ 754) _ 855, 820) B74) gaa 
16, E 23, | ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Sterling securities ..| 1,557] 3,148! 3,228) 3,258) 3.958 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 1942 | 1942 | Gold and stg. exch........ 17-31) 28 -05| 28-02) 27-99 Ind. Govt. rup. secs 685) 1,324! 1,324) 1,324) Lay 
Reserve : Gold.. : : Advances to State. . | 19-46) 29-54 29-49, 28-31 Investments. . 84 65 66} 681 | 67 
Other 102 9 ‘1 0} ‘0-9 0-9 | Investments....... ..-| 3°82) 4-15) 4-15) 4°15 | | | | 
Securities ..... vee! 657-1) 875-7) 887-1) 896-9 | | | LIABILITIES | | | 
LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES | | | Notes in circ. : India} 2,741) 5,071; 5,117) 5,125) 5147 
Note circulation..........| 430-7/ 606-9} 615-8) 618-1 | Bank Notes ...... 22-14) 26-62) 26-53, 26-74 Burma} 194 ... | ... | .. | 
Deposits: Dom. Govt....| 115-1) 35-1) 18-2) 32- 7 | Demand liabs. : State 9-02) 11-22, 12-49) 10-40 Deposits : Govt 516 167/171) 197) “209 
Chartered banks ..... ...| 203-9| 217 -6| 231-7| 225- | Banks and others ........| 8°77) 22-71) 21:54) 22-06 Banks 508 665} 652) 6851 18 
+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign a Reserve to sight liabs. ... /43 "3% |46 2% |46 -3°%'47 -3% Reserve ratio... 65-19% '69 -6%'70 -2% 70 ‘5% 170 6% 
Bxchange Control Board against securiti Beaten) ae Pe ee | ' 
7 7 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
- eet i __000’s omitted + a ne Be kn aa 
Barclays Coutts | District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National Pr ae Ph al ae 
OCTOBER 1942 Bank “aga i Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank ad a na | ae 
Ltd oS | Te & ¢ Ltd Ltd Ltd Ltd oi it~ tr: 
ae es or — a a) aes ims Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd, | sl 
Dat 27th | 26th 28th | 19th 20th 28th | 28th | 27th 28th 29th | 26th 
- 7 = ane a 7 { [ | ; en ) ie 
ASSETS = oir -Poa  ag = citi tee 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of j | | 
England eal ae aE irc eathis hp bs wth dh io 6s | 67,650 | 3,670 14,621 | 5,489 65,433 | 16,833 | 75,232 4,375 42,708 | 47,133 6,955 | 350,099 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | { | 1 | | 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland. 21,050 753 | 3,387 2,511 | 17,558 | 4,179 20,073 229 15,679 | 17,086 3,234 105,739 
i Peat ane | ‘is | a | aie | 8,889 2,841 | ae | we ae | ins | 11,730 
Money at Call and Short Notice .... 20,062 | 2,642 | 4,308 6,308 20,841 | 6,816 | 23,055 | 6,808 17,579 22,329 5 5, 348 | 136,09 
Bills Discounted.......... ; 60,394 | 1,604 | 15,957 1,398 47,306 9,960 | 55,948 | 944 34,533 | 40,347 2,170 270,561 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 161,000 | 4,000 | 31,000 | 8,000 | 130,500 | 35,000 | 163,500 | 500 100,500 | 93,000 17 000 | 744,000 
os Sn cme | 194,869 | 13,308 | 50,799 20,894 | 193,088 | 60,414 | 236,902 | 18,387 143,240 | 154,160 22,135 | 1,108.19 
Advances to Customers and other Ajcs. ... . | 164,679 | 8,511 22,613 | 8,385 132,259 | 30,697 | 158,001 | 15,642 | 109,839 | 110,718 ; 11,648 | 772,992 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, E ndorse- | | | | | | | 
ee tae kc nw cane ea aches as's0es 14,646 | 1,220 3,036 | 4,774 | 19,606 | 7,331 | 13,518 _ 140 ; 10,057 13,344 | 2,499 90,171 
Bank RN on. case sovae'e | 7,929 405 | 1,483 | 695 | 6,869 2,903 8,985 | 543 | 7,091 5,038 956 42,897 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Conny | | | | | | 
Companies : See ree, 3,780 8,302) .. | 2,514] 2,993 | 23,808 
718,498 | 36,113 | 147, 204 | | 58,454 | 646,129 | 176, 74 763,516 | 47, 568 483,740 | 506,148 71,945 | 3,656,289 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | a. eee <a : | } ol | 
ih. ac cht akh baa paheee 10 -00 | i: 16 10 -58 | 10 -60 10 -89 | 10 -40 10 -41 | 10 -12 9-37 | 9-94 10-451 10-22 
LIABILITIES | ee | a at | | aa o 
PEMD ccoconwenseneeceetesssessenoas | 15,858 1,000 | 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 | 9,479 | 9,320 1,875 78,198 | 
Pn ciiccctbueeeeeee oesewe , | 11,250 1,000 2,977 850 10,000 3,600 12,411 1,160 | 8,500 | 9,320 1,000 62,068 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts... .. | 676,744 32,893 | 138,214 51,770 | 600,703 161,862 | 722,428 | 43,242 | 455,704 | 474,148 | 66,571 3,424,279 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ....... | 14,646 1,220 | 3,036 | 4,774 19,606 | 7,331 | 13,518 | 140 | 10,057 | 13,344 | 2,499 90,171 | 
Notes in Circulation .............e.seese00% s > pope eA) ween A anes 10 | nf C6 fl es, os 1, ke 1,575 | 
718,498 | 36,113 | 147,204 | 58,454 | 646,129 | 176,974 | 763,516 | 47,568 | 483,740 | 506,148 | 71,945 | 3,656,289 | 
' | | | | 








(Continued from page 616) 


paid. The consignor will be responsible for 
paying the carriage charges at the forward- 
ing stations. All merchandise traffic by 
passenger train and about three-quarters of 
freight train traffic is already sent carriage 
paid. The Minister of War Transport’s 
decision to make all goods carriage paid will 
save railway manpower. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 2,* Nov.10 
1942 1942 
Cents Cents 
GRAINS (per bushel)— 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......... 125 125% 

s Winnipeg, Dec. ......... 90 90 
Maize, Chicago, Dec...........0. 7 8 
ete CEN, BIER. cccccccccene 4 50: 
PO, CNR, ERED, sc ccccccccces 62 62 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. ......... 6 60} 

MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)— 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot .... 20-13 20 -32 
ae 8 eS es 18-39 18 -56 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec. .......... 13 -95 13 -95 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 232°3 232-9 


* Nov. 3 Markets Closed. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 3, Nov. 10, 
1942 1942 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat s. d. a 4. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J... 38 3 38 6 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt, (e) ....... 16 3 16 3 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 33 9 33 10 
Oats (e) ,, ns Ma ae 15 5 15 § 
OTHER FOODS 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

Ba 4 0 4 6 
ee ere { 7 3% 
TEXTILES 

JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee....... 33/10/0 33/15/0 
s. d. s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 4 9 49 
103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 6 -56 0 6-62 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 0 5-04 0 5-10 
10/40 Calcutta essians, spot, 

SEP UE cnvcccccevcecsveness 49 0 49 0 
74/40 ” ” - 379 37 9 
MISCELLANEOUS 

VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
DN s 6 ckewkseeenssndes 26/10/0 26/10/0 
DE cctenietevarsnseen ss 23/0/0 23/0/0 


(e) Average for weeks ended Oct. 31 and Nov. 7. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALB | 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. 





Daily. Average | Sths. 
Sales (at 
—_——____—_———| cast 
1942 end 


July | Aug. “T_Sept.| Sept 
(a) ‘By So 





Non-food Merchandise :— | 
Piece-goods.............- + 6: ++ T-li+ 5-1-2 1 
Women's Wear .......... + 5-214 0-2\— O-l+ll4 
Men's and Boys’ Wear... .|—10-9|—14 -9|—15-2)- 31 
Boots and Shoes ......... + 5-214 2-9— 0-2-1 
Furnishing Departments ..|+ 0-6|—10 -4/—10° +208 
Hardware ...........000. —16 -6|— 20 -6|—14-4/- 15 
Fancy Departments ...... — 6-6/— oat 5 -8)+294 
Sports and Travel........ — 18 -5|— 20 -8|—18-T+ 3° 

iscellaneous ........0.0. + 3:li4 1-9\+ 5:11+12° 
Total :-— 

Non-food Merchandise ..|— 0-7, — 

Food and Perishables. ...|4 5 -9\+ 
Total :-— | 

All Departments........|4+ 3-1|+ 

(b) Districts 

ORANG 0060 bc0cncsecce + 3-lij+ 
POEEEENEE. occ ccsocccece + 2 ce 
PEOUUEES occcccocevecs — 1-3- 
Midland and S. Wales..... + 3-0'- 
South England........... — 0-2/- 
Central and West - End 

RT “sees [+11 -4/415 
Suburban London........'+10-7|4+ 4 
Oe i+ 5-314 0 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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November 14, 1942 
COMPANY RESULTS (October 





Tui Net Available |! Appropriation Preceding Year 
“29 engen) a — |\Deprecia-| Profit for } - 
19 inded rofit | tion, etc. after Deb. | Distribu- , ve Os 
Interest tion | I ref. Ord. Rate To Free in Total Net Ord. 
11374 .9 | Div. Div. Keserves Carry Profit Profit Div. 
25894 Forward 
| 2684 f { f { y ; 
| 354.8 Breweries, &c. ‘a } 4 . Mes : . . . 
1) (Matthew) & Co eept. o0 195,698 110,297 169,580 || 56,000 21,725 ll 1¢ : 25 ‘ 
s 12 9,580 | 000 | 72 9,000 | + 22,572 |, 128,82 101,8 9 
on Caimes Limited as ro 31 | 255,088 4,000 7,261 16,992 || 3,375 3,183 6 pg 703 173.227 8683 5 
len. | Catterall & Swarbaicks ept. 30 | 238,989 | 2,692 53,140 | 85,828 5,600 | 33,250 | 25 10,000 4,290 || 211,555; 61,182 | 25 
3609.) | Higson’s Brewery ... pe argh +4 282,868 140,105 214,391 || 27,500 63,000 | 14 20,000 29,605 247,370 137,370 | 10 
ma Kemp Town Brewery, Brighton Sept. 30 201,005 124,314 142,561 I 30,000 25,000 10 | 60,891} + 8423 164.117 86.073 10 
237.7 Massev's Burnley Brewery sept. 50 95,663 40,896 69,840 || 18,000 | 22,500 | > 396 92,145 35,494 3 
see & Manor Br ~ pt "J 578, ae $7,017 146,068 || 8,250 | 28,674; 15 | 10,093 354,908 46,551 15 
e & Manor Brewery sept. 30 27,644 4.893 19,237 | 6 | 2% 53 2 5 5 
ns teen end Genet + 2 1,680 3,150 63 22,857 5,716 
Horden Collieries........ ept. 30 405,522 45,000 114,011 192,786 |} 112,500 | 74 95, 96: 2,042 " 
Neill (Wm.), St. Helens .. Mar. 31 89,388 >, 912 8.661 14,955 || 6,250 20 vail “73 315 eee oF 
Osborn oe a a | July 31 54,629 +629 181,190 | 7,185 22,067 15 25,000 379 6,858 56,858 15 
, , ° j 
African Lakes Corporation . jan. 31 40,760 $813 38,143 17.400 6 : 7 229 Tre 
Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated Sept. 30 55,660 15.769 12.746 48,651 12.746 ) : 6,415 24 817 = 498 a 
O | Balkis Limit nd ecesscccoce Aug. 31 10,000 3,709 6,358 | 3,510 5 199 8.867 3,280 5 
t. Harrisons & (¢ rosfield . pune 30 413,656 398,656 973,252 137,800 26,250 5 223,750 10,856 550,161 335,161 25 
' international Financ! il Society Sept. 30 32,799 6.455 6.455 6.000 "4s Q” "29 NI 
1942 J lon Propertie | 4 2 , = 455 28,908 825 oo 
Wew London Proy Bs I 4 49,253 1,058 Dr. 1,488 10,906 : | 1.488 39,006 | Dr. 34,279 Nil 
uw Realisation & De. Corp. of Scotland M g. 31 131,058 $4,839 153,534 16,000 23,400 ll 439 135,057 51,099 ll 
g s ents ah lune ) ( z . z F 
22) of orm AERIS eo 80,131 10,679 20,468 5,500 4,500 5 679 100,537 18,443 6 
Smediey’s Hydropathic Sept. 30 7,305 4.676 10,491 1.125 » 344 ' nF , . 
3,258 Motor, Aviation, &c. oy as — _ 1,201 —— a . 
“— Perfecta Motor — June 30 15,504 854 1,427 18,966 90 l 50 l 15,132 9,126 174 
ubber : ‘ 7 
ere am 11,77 216 | Dr. 8,989 655 189 39.995 7,740 7 
510 ou .. 28,566 4.734 | Dr. 5,008 1,594 5,008 1,602 14,867 7 
adenoch . I >t 1,70] 14,107 18,155 14,107 1] 4,100 6 
“has Buntar June 30 1,246 Dr. 5,507 | Dr. 3,914 5.507 3,901 7,663 6} 
708 Bukit Liut June 5 847 Dr. 1,349 9,806 | 1.349 10,246 7 59 12} 
06° Chungloon .. MM w. 3) 1,633 250 2,060 8,032 2,060 10,966 2,536 10 
° Federated Selango June 3 4,326 13 | Dr. 5.663 | Dr. 3,318 663 17,531 6,945 | 10 
Gadjah . Mar. 31 6,201 1,000 | Dr. ‘284 1,217 284 12'419 4651| 5 
Harewood Mar. 31 4,414 +00 159 1,597 ’ 8.84 94 
5 15 159 8,847 4,942} 4 
P jabi tee Mar. 31 10,799 653 5,364 8,671 | + 15,838 5,027 | 7h 
eeeecnt Feb. 28 1,935 1,345 , 538 11,174 7 88 29,264 »,296 84 
oo oe" yun 2,101 Dr. 673 649 73 “7 Ol! ti 
Sabrang .... D 5] 18.630 8 186 11.964 a aa 0 a : 
8, 18€ 9,874 20,706 6 
i —_.. ah Mar. 3 1,191 4,268 13,780 23,511 780 2,831 17,914 | 6 
Sungei-Tisna ar. 3) 6,252 Dr. 164 3,253 | 164 14.15 5 9 6 
fonghurst.. . ss Ma l 3,892 250 800 3, 884 800 36 + L. 42 5 
gre- Shipping | 5 
ite Liverpool & North Wales Ste. ii | 1,464 » 000 » 214 1,695 | 5 188 } 8 539 5.293 10 
Nopnes siete ine 107,846 27,000 5,153 30,795 | 24,663 6 510 46,749 27 373 6 
— British Indian ... D> $1,241 12,449 34,23 19 | 
) ] 1,2 12, 34,23 82 10,644 32 3,97 2,52 2} 
| Jeylon Amalgamated Mar 19.451 4.134 |Dr. 13, 5) , 3.1 4 i oa a 10 a 
Jokai (Assam) .... Dec. 31 225,194 65,784 116,518 5,000 57,817 | 10 + 1,967 179,752 65,553 10 
0.099 Poonmudi anthe’ ; De l 19,316 845 5.026 6,172 4.912 | 5 1.000 114 16.010 5.970 é 
Southern — Feb, 28 18,024 1, 886 4614 9,162 438 5.176 5 3.000 673 8.616 8 
5,739 , _ 7 
—| an sates 10,212 11,530 Dr. 3,907 3,456 07 2 4,697 | Ni 
7 British & Cont. Plantations | 3,120 Dr 98 1,340 28 677 1,268 
4000 C.L.R.P. Investment ..... l 19.464 13.975 20,414 ) 862 ; 350 21 163 647 12372 7 
$195 Cedar Investment Trust... t 3.709 19.39 53,267 5 546 11.649 a 0) 35,969 21330 5 
1 989 London Maritime Investment sept. 3 3,942 21,480 37,100 12,500 7 ) ) 3 1.48 2. 873 ) ; 16 2 
a nat eae a ea% Sept. 30 26.508 8.420 26.516 7.362 1.058 6. 968 1,787 Nil 
IN Railway & General Investment t.3 84,065 3.109 46,465 12,700 8 467 1,942 34,967 25,753 
897 —— mens ept. 3 114,905 58,866 181,098 13,950 15,500 | 10 1,416 114,613 43,493 | 10 
. ond ivestors security Sept , 156,570 10 ] 63.012 75 ) 5 I 5 140 0 F ( 
Second Scottish Mortgage & Trust Sept, 3 33 45 » — 5 4 - : x“ 5 | = am ~ é - oes . : ‘ on “ 
808 Securities Tr fs 2,454 24,990 58,059 11,915 8,525 | 4 >,000 450 83,621 26,276 5$ 
vi ; a, rust of Scotland ept. 30 60,224 16,344 47,008 9,031 | 7,215 6 7 98 60,645 17,802 7 
289 outhern Stockholders Investment ) 17,099 40,989 92,054 | ; $5,000 34 3,000 989 78,106 41,756 34 
a ian Other Companies = 7 
lied Bakeries Perse 61.728 ! eo 7% “46 2 ay 9 O11 ( 35 ‘ 
1a | Atdath Tobacco Co. « pene) ee) a) |) cee eet gee | 20 —A) aa 3 
* | Birkett (1. M.) & Sons ! 16,241 | 559,812 | 84,000) 210,000) it 2,243 || 501,559 | 501,359 |: 
7 Blackburn (Thor as) & Sor July 31 98,289 $88 8,037 21,060 , | 6,375 | 15 7,500 5,838 94,389 10,454 15 
Callender 1 ao ae Sous | (S,37E 6,342 10,670 13,701 1,800 4,875 | 7} 4,000 5 58,584 8,117 6 
NH | Carroll (P. J.) & Co — June 30 8,901 1,219 3,588 1,429 | 1,250 | 25 1,460 13,130 4,693 | 40 
,068 Clarke (W Ae ns , | Aug 31 58,883 8 883 71,227 15,000 13,125 | 7 | 10,000 758 40,657 40,657 7 
219 | Brinoid Lit - ) " ms | Aug l 41,153 59,296 56,005 18,750 16,000 | 4 »,000 454 31,515 29,515 2 
WM | Perranti Limited | July 31 | 106,685) 12,798 25,526 33,774 1,650 13,750 | 10 10,000} + 126 16.216 42,457 | 10 
ans | Goumont Brith h Pictur . June i 149,855 17,662 63,467 137,949 35,000 18,000 6 10,000 467 172,155 78,159 67 
— | Goulding (W. & H 7) > Corp ‘ Mar 5] 1,714,291 297 9 195.463 274.543 89.375 | 90.000 6 9300 6.788 1.325.294 180.879 Nil 
m9) Kis-Ora Limited... June 3 31,314 51,314 51,485 6,874 | 18,900 s 5,540 36,093 33,875 6 
i | McCarthy, Rodw 1 sept. 3 26,017 12,284 19,318 7,175 34 5,109 20.634 10,654 34 
Peterson Rncirs y : June 30 68,456 17,186 19,585 a 18,375 id 1,189 73,702 25,894 8d 
- Steels Preieaee April 30 07,981 10,351] 53,963 2,062 6,505 12} 1,784 56,353 12,007 125 
: Smith's Stat ie vi June 30 178.000 54.466 227,039 7,200 19,937 3 7,000 329 170,231 27,909 5 
N | Steel B seek. Seat ae as (Coventry Aug J 19,869 19,394 83,900 - 12,500 10 6,894 19,533 18,633 10 
| Strand I lectric Hold oe wu Jun 50 1,648 00 2,912 31,747 3,438 13,750 15 », 000 724 29,181 25,406 15 
= Tebbitt Brothers a july i} we. 4,544 5,091 4,312 7 32 6.021 ‘959 4 
ks, The Times Publi ‘abhy June 30 31,170 6( 5,944 6,440 4,369 6} 425 3,277 4,933 6: 
it fuck (Raphael) & Soy Pi June 30 128,026 27,449 6,060 223,956 25,778 32,250 »t 25,000 6,968 16,177 55,549 Nil 
st) Wall Pape - Mai = ae April 30 64,899 7,767 60,142 27,500¢ 15.000 6 10,000 5.267 16,388 13.477 Ni 
d Ynowk Co... July 31 13,356 $30,936 | 653,276 71,991 | 255,508 110 & 4 100,000 | + 3,437 454,292 377,292 |10 & 4 
pt. Totals (4000's) pune OU 4,191 7,441 91,581 22,500 l 35,000 9 64,919 62,719 15 
— October 98, 1! ; saci ie : 
er 28, 1942, to November 11, 1942 | 4 $501 Wl 3,181 5,843 831 1,528} ... 592 230 05 2,945 
am G49 + ] i. . 2 ” 
1g} ZAtary 1, 1942, to November 11, 1942 1671 | 335,145 | 30,775 48,715 | 244,101 || 37,482 87,780 | 17,325 6,128 | 333,810! 156,866 
14 —___ 
57 ' 
i] Free of Income Tax (c) Two years to end of 1941. 
3 
3 
4 
}3 . . : ) 
* Shorter Com ments working | capital amounted to $84,070 ($19,268), met earnings $3,569 ($3,466). 
4 , ; : $78,297). Aggregate gross earnings since January Ist 
l ati 13 . . . , $187,127 ($158,457), aggregate net earn- 
4 nternational Nickel Co. (US$000s).— Celanese Corpn. of America ($000s).— $29 738), 
Operating profit for 9 months ended Sept Cons t profit f i th ded ings $32,006 (429,728). 
. . 4 - Re ron or nine montis endec 


i - : 

($s $96,070 ($56,916), total income $56,828 September 3oth, after tax provision, $5,651 
4 soit ee Depreciation $9,813 ($8,629), ($5,116). After meeting preferred dividend 
: t before tax $44,780 ($46,600), tax earnings are equivalent to $2.80 (same) per 
i 


i] $116,435 ($113,475) including cash $25,001 





THE ECONOMIST 


28 to November 11, 1942) 


has agreed to exchange 


: ($33,807) and Treasury Bills, tax notes, and Canadian Pacific Railway ($000s).— National Fertilizers, Limited, for 
securities $36,999 ($32,270). Net Gross earnings in September $22,114 ordinary shares in Fisons, Limited. 


Saar” 20403 ($20,904). Net profit common share. Net income before taxation profit year ended April 
4 1-71) per 5,696), equivalent to $1.57 for 12 months ended September 3oth £15,879). 
; na bane common share. The consoli- $19,182 ($12,187). Tax provision $11,542 
alance-sheet shows current assets of $5,909), leaving net income $7,641 ($6,277). 


30th, 


its 


619 








Raphael Tuck and Sons.—This com- 
pany has paid 6 per cent on its ordinary 
capital, the first payment since 1935. Net 
£53.47! 


Imperial Smelting Corpn.—This company 


holding in 


160,000 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenciee 


The Bank offers a complete a; Se and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every cription of trade with 


the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED 











Capital Authorised and Issued ... aie £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - aes _ £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  ... £8,000,000 

-—— £12,000,000 





(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 


Reserve Fund . sag ak 3 Si ... £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve ... e- .. +» £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 18 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 





Dreier are granted « the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
in States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remi ces. are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of € nd Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
ors Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods | 
shich may be ascertained — on a application. 




























T..z BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 







Paid-up Capital we i =! ion ba es ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... aad oy bes ica ae is ... 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve “ = eS .. 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 4,500,000 






Court of Directors: 

D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS 
J. F. @ GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esa. 
Cc. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. ¥. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.0 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Ranking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may 
be ascertained on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 








































FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3, 000, 000 
RESERVE FUND - - —*£3, 000, 000 


‘Londen Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 






Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., 


at Brettenbam House Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... hi a “+ $4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... 3 -» — £2,400,009 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE — nei one £2,256,217 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th Feb. 1942 ... --» $50,593,844 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w, 




















BRANCHES 


A complete banking service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability, 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Thresdnesdie Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1, 





THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital .. wi --» £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital : ‘ ea 3,000,000 
} urth ner L iability of Proprietors ... ae 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund 2 _ aad ss 1,755,000 
Seccidl © urrency Reserve ... a 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 


Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
with Australia 


T. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner peweee by Ordinance 


No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID. uP - = $20,000,000 


(STERLING « - ~£6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG, | 
temporarily transferred to | 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


Acting Chief Manager : A. Morsn. I 


BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. \ 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED | 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England | 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1 | 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 
cumastianieueththetinnandsdinssinestinetensnenennnnntetniienseneetieenstenentabendtieeatasbeeametensememnannae 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LID. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - _ £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED . . - £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 

| (1941 Accounts) 





Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Nerwsrarer. Lm 
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